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OUR NEXT COLOR PLATE. 

In the next number of HARrER's Bazar, to be issued on 
Auguat 14, our readers will find a beautiful fashion plate in 
colors, representing a** Summer-Resort Toilette.” This col- 
ored fashion Supplement will hereafter be a monthly feature 
of the Bazan, and we are sure that women of taste will ap 
preciate its elegance and utility. The color, style, and fidel- 
ity to detail of this charming fushion plate will commend 
themselves to the Bazan's circle of readers in every part of 
our country. 


THE BRIDES OF SUMMER. 

\ THEN we see the pretty pageant of the summer 

wedding, perhaps an outdoor festival, perhaps 
before the altar of the father’s home, perhaps with the 
processional of the church, accompanied by flowers and 
music and much joyous stir, the young among us regard 
it as a triumphal affair of the present day and hour, a 
thing of beauty and pleasure, an accomplished fact, the 
development of the romance, the end of the story. But 
the older guest knows that it is only the beginning of the 
story, that there is much more of the true romance to 
come than there has been already felt or enacted, and that 
the present devotion of this glad groom who steps down 
to meet his bride, and the trust and faith of this sweet 
maid, are only typical of a greater devotion and of a truer 
trust that are to be developed while they live their lives 
together, and have one soul, almost one identity, or that 
are to be cast aside by slow degrees, while the two grow 
miserably apart as far as the north pole from the south 

Thus the elder guest sees far more in the occasion than 
the pleasant ceremony and culmination of granted prayers 
—-sees a really great human drama in the poorest wedding; 
a drama with some lighter moments in it, of course, 
some scenes of surpassing beauty and delight, but some 
moments inevitably close upon the edge of tragedy ; and 
sympathy goes out to the two who thus take fate in their 
hands, and prayers and blessings as well. ‘‘I do not ery 
at a funeral,” said one thoughtful observer. ‘‘It is all 
over here, the stress, the strain. Why should one weep? 
Rest has come. Life has gone beyond our ken. The 
burden is laid down ; it is all abandoned into the hands to 
which it belongs. But a bridal—it is like a birth into a 
new life, untried conditious, full of perils, its very hap- 
piness bringing pains and cares, its future crowded with 
hopes and fears, pangs of joy and pangs of sorrow. It al 
ways makes me tremble, and I can never quite keep 
back my tears, in a sort of sympathy with all that un 
foreseen future, which is full to me of the awe of the un- 
known.” 

**But you take a pessimistic view of it,” said the in- 
terlocutor. ‘‘It may be all humdrum, commonplace 
content.” 

‘‘Is the effort to retain affection, the expectation of 
children, the life placed in peril on the one hand, anxiety 
for that life on the other, the watching of new souls open- 
ing, the fears and distresses over the ailments that are the 
enemies of the little new lives, the ecstasies, the worries 
the gratifications, the disappointments, the struggles—can 
all these, which must enter more or less into every mar- 
ried life, be called humdrum? Why, in the married life 
of the simplest peasant that walks the way is crowded 
with emotions !” 

‘* You go into things too deeply,” said the other ‘' For 
my pari, while | won't say that the way of an acquaint- 
ance of mine at a wedding is the best way—she was of 
the smart set, however—and do you know what she did? 
It expressed all her opinion of the sacredness of the func- 
tion. She just went to the sideboard and filled the huge 
pocket which she had brought with the little wedding 
cake boxes. ‘There are always plenty left,’ she used to 
suy. ‘And the family would as lief I had them as the 
servants; and I shall have the cake served as a fine pluin 
pudding to-morrow, with a hot sauce. If I don't take it, 
it will be mussed and mashed ; it will be like the wedding 
itself—cake to-day and crumbs to-morrow.’” 

“It seems to me,” was the comment, ‘that your ac- 
quaintance was pessimistic in every sense of the word.” 

‘**Perhaps so. But, at any rate, she did not burden the 
business with any contagious fears. And if her way was 
questionable, yet I think the best way at a wedding is 
simply to believe so heartily in the happiness of the occa- 
sion, both for now and for all time, that in a way it shall 
invoke happiness, call it down out of heaven, hypnotize 
the bride and groom, as it were, into a perpetual belief in 
happiness.” 

‘I don't believe,” laughed the other, “ that they need 
any of your hypnotism!” 


THE TEST OF AN EXAMINATION. 
i be public mind is so often changed about the value 
of examinations as tests for efficiency that it ought 
to cease to surprise us when the efforts of civil service 
reformers are so frequently thwarted. The daily papers 
have recently furnished a case in point. 
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Eighteen young women failed in Albany, the other day, 
to pass the examination held for the Fag of stenographer 
in the State Excise Department. Yet the State Excise 
Commissioner saw nothing in this failure to prove that 
women were not fitted for the position. They had failed 
because of the examination, not because of any lack of 
ability. The test of an examination, he argued, is not a 
fair one, especially for women. This is whut he says: 


Women are not natorally gamblers, and cannot keep as cool as 
men while going through an examination which at best is largely a 
lottery, and concerning the result of which they are so anxious. The 
average young lady of education and good-breeding is too delicately 
constituted, too finely strung, to be subjected to the public competitive 
test preecribed by the present law without dangerous strain aud dam- 
aging embarrassment. ‘The dread of failure, where failure means 
mortification to herself and friends, as well as the loss of the long- 
coveted chance to earn money for her pressing necessities, half paralyzes 
her at the start, and her temporary nervous weakuess leaves her help- 
lees to do her usually good work or intelligeutly auswer easy questions. 


The records of the doctors who were present on the 
occasion prove how great this excitement in many cases 
was. The pulse in nearly ali the applicants was from 90 
to 140, three or four only being below 100. One young 
woman, av excellent type-writer and stenographer, with- 
drew from her examination, saying she could not even 
see her instrument. The pulse record among the men, a 
few weeks before, was only from 68 to 90. 

And yet men are often as nervous as women when an 
examination hour arrives,and fail as they do, from nervous- 
ness. I heard a celebrated professor of biology once say 
that he neither believed in marks during the year nor in 
examinations at the end of it; that every instructor could 
gauge the ability of students under him, their capacity for 
special work, their qualifications, without the artificial 
and arbitrary system invented as a test. 

Physical causes are often at work to undermine our 
powers at critical moments—an imprudent dinner, too 
longa walk. And so eager are most of us to find excuses 
fur ourselves, reasons for our inadequacies, that they who 
won't admit the power of a potato to hurt us will tell us 
that since Scorpio put his tail in his mouth the planets 
have had their own adverse way with us! 

For all that, one sometimes wonders if all this outery 
against examinations is quite fair. Are not all the great 
performances of life but tests of ability performed in great 
crises, proofs of the power of individuals to rise above 
and overcome personal feelings? A great pianist once 
said that every one who went on the stage for a public 
performance ought to have a touch of stage-fright; that it 
proved the perception of uu ideal far above the power of 
individual acquirement! 

It is all a delicate question, and yet it seems to me that 
even while we recognize the fact that many a skilled 
workman fails through nervousness, the charity we feel 
for others ought never to extend too far to ourselves— 
ought never, at least, to so affect us in our judgments of 
ourselves that we make excuses for our failure, or cheat 
ourselves into believing that final conquest is neither 
necessary nor possible. For the complete possession of a 
gift seems certainly to imply the ability for its complete 
expression, and whatever the cost to ourselves, we must 
ultimately learn to be masters of ourselves in order to be 
masters of any art. We must prepare ourselves for tests, 
for crises, for emergencies. It is what the discipline of 
life is meant to teach us. 

Suppose that the surgeon in an operating-room admitted 
to himself the excuses of nervous stenographers! 

L. H. F. 


THOUGHTS ABOUT MUSIC. 
IV.—THE INFLUENCE OF THE PRESS. 


LTHOUGH the more enlightened and progressive 
among our editors have come to regard with favor 
the specialist in music criticism, it is exceptional when his 
services are considered indispensable. The greater num- 
ber of our daily papers continue to enforce the theory that 
its news value alone entitles music to consideration, and 
everything in the shape of critical analysis is ruled out as 
undesirable. The former custom of placing the depart- 
ment of music in the hands of the critic of the drama or 
the art-reviewer still obtains, and where something like 
an effort is made to secure the opinions of experts, igno- 
rance, or it may be indifference, usually limits the choice 
to persons whose prominence as executive artists or as 
popular composers guarantees that a sensational value 
will be attached to whatever appears under their signa- 
tures. In the instances where really competent writers 
are engaged they are as often as not so restricted in their 
lines of work—in standing committed to the policy of the 
paper—tbat they cease to exert the slightest influence of 
a serious nature. Any reporter well versed in the tricks 
of his trade, and with an aptitude for acquiring hitherto 
unfamiliar technical terms, could as readily supply the 
chronicle of musical events—weighted with paneal aie 
sions and up-to-date items of information—which it be- 
comes the so-called critic’s duty to stand responsible for. 
I recall, as I write, a curious example of the manner in 
which even a trained and experienced writer can sink to 
the level of mediocrity when submitted to influences which 
interfere with his better aims and purposes. One of the 
features of a journal conducted with great dignity and 
power, and second to none in its high-toned characteristics, 
was the series of articles on music from the pen of the 
expert Mr. A fund of useful information, subtle 
analysis, and suggestive thoughts could be gained from 
the papers, written in a style which was at once clear and 
caustic, yet always elevated in its purpose and refined in 
its expression. A sudden withdrawal from the paper in 
question was almost immediately followed by the writer's 
reappearance before the public as critic for a very differ- 
ent journal; but, alas! his flippant and pointless accounts 
of first nights at the opera, and of the latest scandals con- 
nected with the interpreters of the different réles, proved 
that deterioration had followed the adoption of tactics so 
entirely foreign to Mr. B——’s natural inclinations and 
so de ing to one who was a firm believer in music 
considered as an art. 


In France critics habitually sign their names (or an 
equivalent nom de plume is assumed), and base their claims 
to attention upon the forcefulness and discrimination of 
their individual views. It is also usual in that country to 
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reserve the real criticism of a performance until sufficient 
time has elapsed for the writer to weigh the merits and 
defects of the composition and to enter into the full and 
dispassionate analysis of the work dove by those cast in 
the various parts. Under our ope an system local critics 
regard such methods as but ill-adapted to the needs of 
our quick-thinking, ny apn, ers, and are prone to 
indulge in a feeling of scornful superiority concerning 
the comparative rapidity of their mental processes while 
penning the elaborate description and criticism which 
must at all costs be completed within a few hours after 
the representation it treats of. And yet these articles, 
despite the fact that much of their contents can of course 
be prepared in advance, often fall far short of what is re- 
quired of them. ‘There is too great a temptation to cover 
up uncertainty of opinion by attempts to pose as an infal- 
lible judge, and hyperbole or pessimism is carried to an 
extent which leaves anything but a convincing impres- 
sion of the real worth of the criticism. 

And the evil of our times, and especially of our country 
—the desire to be funny—creeps in. How this weakness 
overrides all feelings of veneration! how it blots out the 
sense of appropriateness! Wit is rare; satire must be 
skilfully handled if it is to count as an effective weapon 
of attack or defence; yet the desire to tickle the fancy 
of the general mass of wnmusical readers, and to raise a 
Jaugh at all hazards, seems to be irresistible in many 
eases, and absolutely nothing remains sacred while this is 
the chief end in view. Really brilliant sallies of wit and 
poignant impressionistic phrases have their legitimate 
place in accounts of the impressions produced by a first 
hearing; and if we were to adopt the routine which is the 
rule in France, our writers might perhaps confine their 
superabuudance of humor, their too often bitter personal- 
ities and stinging sarcasms, to these preparatory articles, 
settling down into the desired sober and, it is to be hoped, 
dignified mood when the analysis which is to aid in cul- 
tivating and developing taste and appreciation comes to 
be thought out. 


There is one other point not to be passed over. Why 
is it that so large a pe of music critics suffer from 
that most teasing of all nuisances, the proverbial bee in 
the bonnet? One would think that the beauty and nobil- 
ity of the art they write about might suffice to conquer 
prejudices, and bring about large minded and generous 
responsiveness to all that stands well forward in the front 
ranks of achievement; but catholicity of taste and conse- 
quent freedom from bias must be classed as the most un- 
common of all virtues. It is always one of the greatest 
and notubly uplifted among thinkers and composers who 
is selected as the subject of attack, and the mere mention 
of his name or works is as a red flag to an angry bull. 
Beethoven, Bach, Liszt, Brahms, Franz, are subjected in 
turn to a process of belittling which would be ridiculous 
if it were not so offensive. Traits of character, individ- 
ual actions, manners of life, are dragged in to ‘‘ point a 
moral or adorn a tale,” and, turn and turn about, these 
worthy writers do all in their power to efface the undeni- 
able fact that the well-hated composer whose reputation 
they are striving to ignore must and will continue to be 
considered as great—even as epoch-making. 

A rejected manuscript, a refused interview, an unan 
swered letter, may be at the bottom of this petty feel- 
ing; it certainly does exist in a marvellous degree, and 
cheapens much work which in all other respects is suf- 
ficiently broad and fair. Peculiar sympathy with cer- 
tain composers’ efforts, a predilection for the thoughts 
and forms which appeal to our different temperaments 
and minds, must exist, and it is but natural that the clear- 
est and most complete explanation of a favorite com- 
poser’s works will outweigh a less comprehensive analy- 
sis of compositions into whose full meaning and beauty 
we may not, by reason of our limitations, enter with ap- 
preciation. This is quite another matter from the wilful 
determination to drag from his pinnacle of fame the mas- 
ter whose gifts and whose course of action in following 
what he recognizes as the highest and most ideal in art 
should at least entitle him to universal esteem. With all 
due respect to the critics who appeal to the popular sen- 
timent in favor of what is exclusively American, it seems 
to me that the policy of suppressing foreign opinions and 
of accenting our entire ability to judge for ourselves is 
un extremely short-sighted one. 


At one time we were over-anxious to abide by the ver- 
dicts of European audiences, and to follow them blindly 
and without intelligent thought, but we may well fall into 
the other extreme if we attempt to wholly ignore what the 
older and more universally cultiva world offers us 
by way of suggestion. There seems to me something in- 
explicably mysterious in the way foreign news concern- 
ing what is going on in the musical world is often per- 
verted in our daily papers. While abroad, after witnessing 
the Baireuth performances last year, an account was for- 
warded to me which had been cut from one of our leading 
journals—an account which claimed to give a description 
of the festival. The disparaging remarks as to its com- 
plete failure would have been startling had not the various 
errors in the names and details of information led me to 
dismiss the matter as a jest. But surely somebody must 
have been responsible for this very inaccurate statement. 
In much the same way I have marvelled to find absolutely 
no reliable accounts in our daily papers of what goes on 
in London during the season, or throughout Europe. 
Politics, the drama, arts, may be given space, but the 
mention of music always seems inadequate; and I find 
that my own opinion as to this matter is held by a num- 
ber of students, who search in vain for descriptions of new 
operas, etc., and would fain know something of the suc- 
cesses of their wandering favorites among lyric artists and 
concert performers. 


The paper which has a large circulation is handled by 
all sorts and kinds of people, and in seeking to provide 
material for very different grades of readers news should 
be gleaned for the persons who content themselves with 
superficialities, and thoughtful comment should have its 
place in the columns for the edification of those who re- 
quire something beyond cabled statements of the last thing 
out—the death of an artist, or a bit of gossip likely to prove 


“without foundation. If cast in the right direction, incal- 


culable good might result from the influence of the press, 
so far as music ‘s Concerned, and undoubtedly weekly 
papers and magazines will enlarge the scope of music 
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criticism within their pages still more effectually than 
they have been able to do up to this period. The maga- 
zine willing to accept articles on other arts, will in time— 
if it has not already done so—publish articles on music 
—the oldest of all the arts. ‘‘One cannot print the music 
by way of illustration,” was objected with an air of unan- 
swerable conviction and finality of decision by one of the 
best-known illustrated magazine’s editor-in-chief. How 
was it possible to make him understand that the repro- 
duction of.a characteristic bit of manuscript, even a few 
notes jotted down by the writer of an article to point a 
remark or suggest an idea, were the very best possible 
illustrations, and would interest all to whom the subject- 
matter of the paper could be intelligible? He would prob- 
ably have held to his point on the ground that the famil 
magazine is no place for the specialist's views to be aired, 
but fortunately the interest in music and the eager desire 
to learn more of the art is so widespread that all that is 
written about it in an earnest spirit and with authority 
will prove more than acceptable. The demand cannot 
fail to alter the very natural attitude of mind which causes 
most uumusical people to feel that musicians and music- 
lovers are so very largely in the minority. 
Lucia Purpy. 


Sm OUR PARIS 
2) LETTER 


QPEAZING of French charities.did you ever hear of the 
W one in which the Princesse Alice of Monaco, the Baro- 
ness Nathaniel de Rothschild, the Princesse Dolgorouky, 
Madame André Theuriet, and various other distinguished 
women are interested—the ‘‘ Baby Incubator Charity "’? 

Unlike most of the French wuores, of the sort which 
seem to the foreigner as difficult to find as the proverbial 
needle in the hay-stack, this charity lives in the heart of 
Paris—in the midst of all the bustle and life of the grand 
boulevards —on the Boulevard Poissonniére. Probably 
they have baby incubators now in America, as it is hope- 
less to try to find anything new abroad that one does not 
have at home. The latest thing in Paris is to put a fifty 
centime piece in a slot and have it turn X rays on to your 
hand, so that you can indulge in the cheerful contempla- 
tion of your bones for the space of a few minutes. This 
is so very late that I have not yet seen it myself, but I 
do not doubt that it is now to be found in all the elevated 
railway stations as well as all the other stations all over 
the country at home 

But as, happily, we do not have to fear depopulation,as 
they do in France, I fancy baby incubators for the poor 
may be, after all, something of a novelty there. Alice and 
I have looked wonderingly at the sign over this French 
one every time we drove down to the Renaissance Théé 
tre, which affords our principal reason for traversing the 
Boulevard Poissonniére, and one day, in the midst of all 
the rush and bustle of getting off to the country, we sud 
denly told the cab-driver to stop. Each paid one franc 
admission and went in. 














A motherly looking old soul in a white cap, behind a 
ticket-office, gave us two little printed slips, which served 
as admission tickets, the door swung open, and we found 
ourselves in the brightest, oddest, daintiest place imagi- 
nable. The room was arranged on theold French model of 
the Pouponniére, with white walls, waxed floor, and light 
wood - work all shining with cleanliness. All around it 
went a railing. Behind the railing were placed, at inter- 
vals, metal cages with glass fronts—ten in all—in which, 
swung on little white metal hammocks, were ten little 
rolls which made one think of something between an ap- 
ple-dumpling and a sugar image of the Bambino. 

Nature,as we all know, is said to be the best mother, 
but, as we also know, she sometimes treats her offspring 
most incongiderately. She sends them out into a cold 
world, on occasions, before the world is ready for them or 
they for it. Out of 850,000 little French babies born 
every year, 130.000 are born prematurely and live only 
a few hours. In children prematurely born the tissues 
have no vitality; their bronchial tubes have not the mu- 
cous membrane sufficiently developed, so that breathing 
is difficult; they have no saliva; the layer of fat that keeps 
an ordinary little baby warm is lacking; their tempera- 
ture is too low for life; the oxygen taken in with each 
breath uses up the tissues instead of developing them; in 
short, the little life is snuffed out with almost its first 
breath in this hostile world. The baby incubator does for 
the little human animal exactly what another incubator 
does for the chicken, and even more, and this is the how 
and wherefore of it. 


Nothing could be apparently more simple than the in- 
cubator itself. It is a cage with a glass front, through 
which passes a current of filtered air, constantly renewed 
and maintained perpetually at a perfectly even tempera- 
ture. Our practical minds immediately appreciated the 
fact that the entire trick of this artificial breeding was 
there; that this was the invention, in short. The motherly 
hen who gathers her eggs under her wings is not obliged 
to combat any question of respiration. The friendly ar- 
tifices that so successfully supplant her need concern 
themselves only with heat. But even the fondest mother 
usually succumbs before the problem of giving a strong 
healthy baby a constant supply of fresh air which never 
varies in temperature, and ends by giving a delicate child 
no air at all. 

The temperature in the incubator is maintained by a 
self-regulating thermometer. The exact degree of heat 
required in proportion to the development of the wee 
morsel of humanity is first estimated by a system of cal- 
culation. If the temperature rises above that level the 
thermometer rises as well, and by its ascension alone di- 
minishes the action of the current of heat. If the tem- 
perature tends to fall, the thermometer allows more heat 
to pass. 

To watch these little animate rolls was quite a blow to 
that instinct which makes us associate a certain state with 
the new-born heir to eternal life entering into his kingdom 
of existence. They were all exactly alike, red and wrin- 
kled, sleeping away like so many little animals. They were 
dressed, however, in little white frocks on which one saw 
the finest of French needle-work above the limbs, emmuil- 
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lottées, or swathed, according to French custom, and each 
had a tiny bow of the narrowest pink ribbon on her 
sleeves. Four times a day they are taken out and fed, 
und the tiniest mites, ‘‘ six-month babies” as they are 
called, are fed through the nose by a curious spoon, with 
a bow! like a rose petal pinched together at one end. 

At the back of the room we noticed a little glass-room, 
in which were two rosy*faced nurses, for so simple and so 
purely mechanical is the work of baby-incubating that 
very little care is needed. Each baby is touched only six 
times a day—four times to be fed, twice changed. The 
nurses live in a temperature of about twenty-five degrees 
centigrade. The baby is covered to be carried to the 
nurse, and as soon us it is normal it takes the breast. Out 
of tlie eleven mites in the room when we were there five 
weighed less than two pounds at birth. Out of 185 chil- 
dren carried to the incubator in three years, 157 have been 
saved. 

The baby incubator was invented in 1891, and charity 
incubators iu France are the work of a philanthropist, Dr. 
Liou, who has interested prominent people of all sorts 
ané@ conditions of life in the work, and hopes to establish 
similar institutions all over Paris. An incubator can be 
rented for sixty francs a mouth, and any family, by means 
of an ordinary gas tube, a kerosene lamp, or a current of 
electricity, and twelve dollars a month can save a little 
life, still more precious to those to whom it has been given 
by reason of its fragility. 

Not the least interesting thing in the room on the Fau- 
bourg Poissonniére was the collection of photographs of 
splendid-looking children whose first weeks were passed 
in the ** Maternité Lion,” as this charity is called. Alice 
and I carried away a memory, which will last long, of lit- 
tle ‘‘ Suzanne L.,” the epitome of whose short life was 
summed up in the words: “ Born at six months. Weight, 
1200 grammes; 1850 grammes at end of first month,” on 
the incubator’s card, and a photograph of a round-faced 
chubby baby whose chubbiness needed to fear no com- 
ment. KatuarinE De Forest. 














( UR American climate, with its constant change of 

temperature, necessitates more attention being paid 
to dress than the climate of other countries, where dur- 
ing the hot season only the thinnest of clothing is possi- 
ble. Here it is imperative to include in the summer outfit 
gowns that are warm enough to wear on the cool days 
that generally follow a heated term. Gowns that will 
not be injured by dump weather must also be provided, 
while as for wraps and outside coats it taxes the ingenu- 
ity of the cleverest woman to know what she should have 
that will be suitable for so many different occasions—for 
driving, for out-door entertainments, for evening wraps, 
etc., etc., through the long category. 

A great deal depends upon where the summer season is 
to be spent. A wardrobe suitable for the mountains is 
absolutely useless at the sea-shore, and an outfit for the 
sea-shore both looks and is inappropriate to the moun- 
tains, where the atmosphere, even in damp weather, is not 
so antagonistic to thin clothing. At the sea-shore all 
cylors fade, sheer materials lose all stiffening, and uu- 
lined gowns become “stringy ” and shapeless after once 
being worn, or even when hanging in wardrobes. So it 
may be seen, if the summer is to be spent in different lo- 
calities, the number of costumes to be chosen is somewhat 
overwhelming. 


SILK COSTUMES. 


When silks were sold this spring in such quantities and 
at such low prices, it was said that they would not be in 
fashion for any length of time, because they were so com- 
mon. But as the summer advances and the new cos- 
tumes make their appearance, silk gowns of every con- 
ceivable quality are seen, and quite outnumber those of 
other materials. For cool days there are heavy silks; for 
warm days there are no end of light thin ones that are al- 
most as cool as muslins. A most charming gown worn at 
an recent afternoon reception out-of-doors was of pule 
heljotrope foulard, with an over-pattern in arabesques of 
black and white. The skirt was made with deep bias 
flounce, edged with a narrow bias ruffle, and trimmed 
with entre-deux of lace—alternate rows of black and 
white. The back of the waist was tight-fitting, but 
there were folds of the silk arranged to look like trim- 
ming, and which formed a V-shaped effect at the waist, 
most becoming to the figure. he front of the waist 
was loose, and hung down over the belt like a point- 
ed blouse, but was tight-fitting to the darts. In fichu 
shape was.a ruffle made of white lace and black velvet, 
which was tied below the blouse, and the ends fell down 
on to the skirt. A collar of black with ruche of white 
lace, and « bias belt of black velvet most carefully fitted 
to give a long-waisted look, and fastened with a jewelled 
buckle, made a smart finish. 

Another silk gown worn at the same entertainment 
was of green and white surah—a changeable apple green 
with polka-dots of white. This gown also was trimmed 
with entre-deux of lace, put on both lengthwise and across, 
so there was an effect of wide squares. The entre-deux 
lengthwise followed the seams of the skirt, and thus pre- 
vented the square appearance that would otherwise have 
been given. On the waist the lace was arranged to give 
the effect of three straps in the back and front, with bands 
across, The silk was arranged to hang loose and full 
over a tight-fitting lining, and two jabots of lace down 
the front and in ruffles over the sleeves took away any 
stiff look. The sleeves, tight-fitting, were shirred from 
shoulder to wrist, and finished with lace ruffles to droop 
over the bands. 

Black taffeta gowns, which were among the early sum- 
mer importations, are not so often scen as the silks of light- 
er colors. One which has a small clover-leaf pattern on 
it in satin is noticeably smart. The skirt is trimmed with 


* quillings of the silk put on in scallops. The waist is full 


in front, and has a wide deep collar of heavy lace em- 
broidered in gold and jet beads, and edged with a narrow 
ruche of blue satin ribbon. A piece of the same em- 
broidery is put on down the front of the waist, and also 
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in the back, and this piece is shaped into a point at the 
waist-line. The sleeves are shirred, and bave a turned- 
back cuff of the embroidery. 

A black and white silk gown with more white than 
black in it is made with bolero-jacket fronts, and a full 
vest of green taffetas plissé edged with white lace. A wide 
green taffeta sash edged with lace and collar to match 
takes away any look of mourning, and the gown is smart 
and becoming in spite of the fact that the material was 
quite inexpensive. 

In soft gray foulard—changing from gray to piuk, and 
covered with an outline pattern in green—is » most notice- 
able gown. The skirt has little or no ** flare,” but is gath- 
ered into four deep ends below the belt and reaching to 
the hips. ‘The trimming consists of three flounces put on 
to overlap one another and of graduated size; these are 
trimmed with a band at either edge of black velvet rib- 
bon, The waist is covered with a full blouse of guipure 
lace, and has four bands across it of the silk edged with 
guipure. A ribbon collar and belt of green taffeta give a 
decided touch of color against the indistinct blending of 
the changeable silk. 

Blue and white foulards are so universally worn that 
they are almost like a uniform, but so diverse are the pat- 
terns of the silk, and so varied the styles in which they 
are made up, that they seem quite different one from the 
other. An extremely useful, and at the same time smart, 
gown is trimmed with narrow black satin ribbon. The 
skirt has clusters of narrow ruffles, between which are 
bands of the satin ribbon. The waist bas a full blouse 
front of white satin covered with chiffon, and a bolero 
jacket, the fronts of which are braided with the black 
satin ribbon in arabesques; the back of the jacket and the 
cuffs are also braided. A black satin cravat is tied under 
the white satin stock-collar, and a wide sash of black satin 
still further carries out the note of black. It is an odd 
idea to braid silks, but the result is so satisfactory that the 
apparent incongruity is not to be considered. 


WHITE GOWNS, 


White gowns are extremely fashionable this season, and 
are made of all materials. White muslins, organdies, mous- 
seline de soie, and sheer fabrics loaded down with lace are 
woentingiy beautiful and expensive, while in wool-can- 
vas, grenadine, cashmere, and serge there are many most 
charming designs. ~- 

A simple but effective costume for sea-shore wear is a 
canvas made up over yellow taffeta; the skirt, quite plain, 
hangs separate from the lining; the waist, on the plan of 
a short Russian blouse, is very ‘‘ blousy” indeed, and is 
braided with bands of inch-wide white satin ribbon. It 
is open at the throat, with turned-back varrow revers faced 
with yellow taffeta, and shows a glimpse of a —— 
taffeta skirt. A white leather belt with gold buckle 
is extremely effective. The sleeves come far down 
over the hand in wide, flaring cuffs, which show a yellow 
lining. 

Auother smart gown of white is light cloth, the skirt 
trimmed with bias bands of satin, quite narrow, put on in 
garlands and knots. The waist, a jacket blouse, is lined 
with green taffeta, and is worn open to show a smart green 
taffeta silk blouse, which has a collar fastened with a 
gold buckle, and another gold buckle to fasten the belt. 
Buckles, by-the-way, are once again a prominent part of 
the smart gowns; they are of gold, steel, rococo, or rhine- 
stones, and range in value from an imitation gilt device to 
real gold set with jewels. 

A dainty gown of white serge, the very lightest quality, 
is made with plain skirt and short sleeveless Eton jacket, 
with wide round revers faced with white satin. Under 
the coat is worn a waist of white Liberty satin, trimmed 
with a square tucked yoke of sheer white mull, and edged 
with a white satiu ruche. Three broad bands of the serge, 
tapering in at the waist-line, are braided in white and gold 
braid in a most elaborate pattern. The sleeves are tight- 
fitting from shoulder to wrist, but there are epaulettes of 
heavy lace, which make the shoulder-line longer. A belt 
of bias white satin is fastened with a richly ornamented 
gold buckle. Of course the waist can be worn without 
the jacket, but the revers open wide enough to show the 
front with the embroidery. 

Braiding on serge or cloth is always most effective, and 
the line of gold or silver against the plain braid is par- 
ticularly good on the heavier material, and much smarter 
than when a gold and white or gold and black braid is 
used. A white serge gown with both waist and skirt 
banded with white satin ribbon attracted a great deal of 
attention the other day. The skirt was wide and hung 
quite full; the coat was on the Eton pattern in the back, 
but in front hud no revers, and fastened at the throat. It 
Was worn over a mauve satin blouse waist, which gave a 
touch of color that was most becoming. Under the jacket 
at the back was a glimpse of a fitted sash of mauve satin, 
and the collar was of the same satin, with ruffle and jabot 
of white lace. 


CANVAS GOWNS. 


Canvas gowns are most useful on cool days during the 
summer. In really hot weather they are too warm to be 
comfortable; for » Prati they appear to be so light they 
must be made up in heavy linings to be at all effective. 
What the color of the lining is makes no end of difference 
ina canvas gown, and silk or satin must be used. A 
stone-gray canvas gains beauty and style made up over a 
cream white or deep purple that it would never possess if 
it were lined with pink or red, while a blue made over 
green or red instantly has an effect that when seen over 
the same colored blue would never have seemed possible. 
A dark blue canvas made over green taffeta has a wide 
mesh that shows the green with great effect. The skirt 
is trimmed with quillings of blue silk put on very full 
and close together. The waist has tabs in the back ex- 
tending beyond the waist-line; from either side of these 
tabs come black satin ribbons, which are tied under the 
blouse in front.‘ The front is of thin green cloth, 
trimmed with bands of Eastern embroidery. A wide 
collar of black satin ribbon is finished in front with a 
double bow-knot. This is a very odd but exceedingly 
smart costume. A gray canvas made over yellow taffeta 
has a plain skirt finished only with a deep hem. The 
waist is of yellow taffeta, laid in tucks in front, with 
bands of the gray canvas, in which is white lace appliqué; 
and on the back of the waist, which is of the canvas, are 
bands of the same, but put on lengthwise. Collar and 
belt are of yellow taffeta. 
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FROCK FOR GIRL. 


‘HIS child's frock for parties, weddings, etc., is of 
pink veiling, made with an accordion-pleated skirt 
rdered with two rows of satin ribbon. The body of the 


waist is pleated, the sleeves of plain goods. A large lace- 
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ged collar and pink ribbon belt and sash complete the 


ck 
RECEPTION GOWN. 
See illustration on page 649. 

‘SHE material of the gown is pearl-gray moiré taffeta. 

The short-trained skirt opens on a narrow pleated 
mnt of gray mousseline de soie, and is edged all around 
with appliqué guipure. The open- 
throated waist has cross-draped 
fronts, with a small guipure plas- 
tron, and also a little round jacket 
of the lace, which curves upward 
at the back and rises in a high 
Medici collar. 


DOTTED MUSLIN 
WAIST. 
VORY-WHITE dotted muslin 
is used for this waist, which is 
tucked at the top of the front and 
back and shirred in at the waist; 
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square epaulettes are also tucked. A 
ruche edged with Valenciennes is around 
the collar and down the side fastening. 


FROM A GERMAN HOUSE- 

BOAT. 

July 12. 
( NE is not necessarily out of the world 

JF because one lives on a house-boat. 
The capital is not far off, and life is full 
of piquant contrasts when one day is spent 
amongst the reeds and wild-ducks of 
Havel nooks and the next on the broad 
clean streets of Berlin. 

Berlin is a charming summer city, which 
is fortunate for its inhabitants, who spend 
very few weeks out of it. The average 
Berliner is a hard-working individual who 
gets little time for holiday making. Ger- 
man schools give only five weeks’ vacation, 
and parents must regulate their summer 
arrangements accordingly. Itisacurious 
fact that though Germans are not fond of 
well-ventilated rooms, they sit out-of-doors 
for hours eating and drinking, with great 
apparent enjoyment and without fear of 
taking cold. Every city in the empire 
abounds in al fresco eating-houses, from 
the humble beer-garden to the aristocratic 
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» L—FROCK FOR GIRL FROM 11 TO 12 
YEARS OLD 


For pattern 


pattern-eheet Supplement. 





Fu. 2—TOILETTE FOR MOTHER OF BRIDE 
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Fie. 3.—FROCK FOR GIRL FROM M4 TO 15 YEARS 


OLD.—{See Fie. 5.) 


For pattern and ame see No. IV. on pattern-sheet 
upplement. 


Fie. 5.—BACK OF GIRL’S 
FROCK FIG. 3. 


dining- place where the qual- 
ity resort of an evening. 
The effect of always dining 
in the open air is that an or- 
divary room becomes un- 
bearable. Austrians, I have 
observed, have also much 
less passion for ventilation 
than Anglo-Saxons. I re- 
member dining at a table in 
Austria where every piece 
of silver and china was em- 
bellished with a coronet, but 
the air was so bad that I 
wilted and languished over 
the excellent viands pro- 
vided. 

A very small excuse serves 
for the establishment of a 
gastronomic garden. Where 
the Germans congregate 
there spring up wells of 
coffee and beer. They are 
sipping from morning till 
night, and the effect is a ro- 
tundity of contour which is 
in other countries rather the 
exception than the rule. 

Last week | visited the 
Transvaal Exhibition in the 
western part of Berlin. It 
was very poor as a show. 
The black babies were ad- 
mirable, as they always are 
(why are black ones so much 
more fascinating than white 
ones?), but they were no 
novelty to American eyes. 
In the Boer quarters the 
only attractive object was a 
large baboon, which climbed 
continually up a tall pole 
and then threw himself to 
the ground, but after the 
third fall even he was not 
exciting. The warriors 
(wearing bathing drawers in 
addition to their native trap- 
pings) went through a series 
of genuflections which were 
less suggestive of bloodshed 
than of the playful aberra- 
tions of some Saratoga wait- 
ers taking a recess. 

There was a dwarf, all 
head and shoulders, who sat 
with his extremities merci- 
fully covered, and grinned 
and mouthed in a dusky 
corner of a shed. The os- 
triches looked homesick, and 
had nobody to kick. Mixed 
up with all this were some 
East Indians—why, no one 
knows unless the Germans 
imagine that Asians and Af- 
rieans are first cousins—and 
several hybrid Egyptians 
selling cigarettes and chaf- 
fing potential purchasers. 
But there were two good 
things about the exhibition 
—the dinner and the music. 
For me the former was made 
memorable by introducing 
me to a new drink. Thi 
sounds dissipated, but my 
readers must not suppose 
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that it was partaken of 
in large quantities. In 
a very large glass was 
placed a perfectly ripe 
peach which had been 
pricked with a fork. 
Over it was poured iced 
champagne. If the 
world offers anything 
more seductive for a hot 
day I do not want to 
meet it. The peach 
confides its exquisite 
juices to the wine, 
which returns the com- 
pliment, and when the 
liquid is drunk the fruit 
is eaten, and perfect sat- 
isfaction is the result. 
The music was worthy 
of this peach cham- 
pagne, for it was made 
by the Hungarians. 
They were of the type 
of the now celebrated 
fiddler who won the 
somewhat fugitive af- 
fections of a certain 
Fyanco-American prin- 
cess, but they had not 
his beauty. They all 
looked capable of crime, 
and at the same time 
entranced the senses of 
thediners. Almost any 
food would have passed 
muster with such Hun- 
garian sauce. It seems 
a pity to eat and drink 
to tunes. Certain strains 
of melody always sug- 
gest certain foods to 
persons who have lived 
much in Germany. I 
cannot eat potato salad 
without hearing in fan. 
cy the “ Pilgrim Cho- 
rus” from Tannhduser ; 
nor can I hear that noble 
composition without 
imagining that I taste 
the potato salad. This 
is all the fault of dining 
in the open air with an 
orchestra in attendance. 
The Ausstellungs 
Park is a pleasant place 
at which to dine. The 
exhibition of pictures 
—the Berlin equivalent 
for the Royal Academy 
—is now open there. It 
is a Very common thing 
at this time of year to 
make parties and go a 
little way out of town 
for dinner. Wannsee, 
one of the charming 
lakes formed by the 
Havel, is a_ favorite 
place. All along the 
shore are villas belong 
ing to rich men, Chris 
tian and Jewish. Near 
ly all possess sail-boats, 
and on a fine Sunday 
these may be seen pic 
turesquely dotting the 
blue expanse of waters. 
In spite of the fact 
that Berlin is so bearable 
in the hot months, the 
diplomatic and official 
classes leave it then as 
much as they can 
The American ambas- 
sador has not yet de 
cided on his town resi 
dence, but has taken a 
villa at Heringsdorf. It 
stands on the bluff di 
rectly above the beach, 
and has a garden full of 
beech-trees on one side 
The air is delicious, and 
the waves of the Baltic 
quite salt enough to be 
invigorating to bathers 
The English ambassa 
dor also has hired a 
country house. It was 
discovered by Sir Ed 
ward Malet, his prede 
cessor, who greatly em- 
bellished it. It is long 
and low, and has a high 
sloping roof of red tiles. 
It stands in a delightful 
garden, with two huge 
lime-trees shading it in 
front, and at the back 





RECEPTION 


TOILETTE. 


is a sort of room, half- veranda, with an unglazed win 
dow framed in Virginia -creepers, which makes the ex- 
quisite water view seen through it look like a skilfully 
painted picture. The turf isas green as an English lawn, 
and the standard roses might be the pride of any gar- 
dener. The owner of the villa has a very large fruit gar- 
den adjoining, and the trees and bushes there are loaded 


down with fruit, just now at its finest. 
the ener pe it has attained in spite of the loose, dry, 
y soil from which it draws its nourishment. 


sane 


One marvels at 


On fine 


days one or more of the Thames wherries of the embassy 
may be seen in the neighboring waters, manned by the 
secretaries and the ambassador himself, while the ladies 
sit in the stern. leaning against cushions covered with the 
union-jack. The oars have the royal crown of England 
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BRIDAL GOWN. 
For back view, pattern, and description see No. IL. on patternu-sheet Supplement. 
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painted upon them, with the initials V. R. beneath. ‘The 
ambassador pulls a first-rate oar, and the secretaries emu- 
late their chief. It is with a feeling of relief that a per- 
son accustomed to boating with Germaus gets into a craft 
manned by Englishmen. A German is either very much 
afraid of a boat, or else, in his sublime ignorance of things 
aquatic, he walks about in it as if he were on solid 
ground 

Those Americans who love their country cannot but 
be pained by the immense contrast between the United 
States embassy and those of other countries. When an 
American ambassador arrives at his new post he has ev- 
ery possible difficulty with which to contend. Instead of 
finding a spacious dwelling awaiting him, he is at once 
forced to search for one. Much time must be spent in 
this quest, and one can easily imagine what a task it must 
be for an absolute stranger (who is generally ignorant of 
any language but bis own) to decide upon just the right 
house. Unless he have a large private fortune, the am- 
bassador is terribly handicapped. No matter how well 
fitted personally he may be for his position, he cannot 
compete socially and officially with his diplomatic col 
leagues without the expenditure of a far greater sum than 
his government allows him. A house such as he onght to 
have in Berlin would cost him about $10,000 a year. 

The English ambassador's salary is £8000 ($40,000), and 
he has besides a splendid hotel in the Wilhelmstrasse. 

Fortunately Mr. White is in every way qualified to 
represent a great country. He is a linguist as well as an 
experienced diplomat, and will do much towards obliter 
ating the painful impression produced by some of his 


predecessors ‘. BB. 


BELTS AND SASHES. 

] ELTS and sashes play an important part in the sum- 

mer costumes this season, and consequently the thin 
gowns suitable for midsummer wear are daintier and pret- 
tier than ever, for the thin sheer materials are vastly im- 
proved by the lavish use of ribbons. Frills and furbe- 
lows are a marked feature of this season’s fashions, and 
they always seem to need floating ends of ribbon to set 
them off to advantage 

Never before were sashes so cheap and in such variety 
of coloring. The prism colors are spun out to a most 
wondrous degree, and the shades of coloring are almost 
bewildering. To run the gamut of the reds, purples, and 
greens is in itself a mighty task, while of the plaids, 
stripes, and other fancy ribbons there is no end. 

The girdle or corselet still finds favor, but is not the 
same shape nor size as that worn last year, in conse- 
quence of the full blouse 
front that is so marked a fea 
ture on this year’s gowns, 
which does not permit of a 
girdle being worn in front; 
so at the back the belt is 
high- pointed or round, as de- 
sired, but in the front it is 
narrow and tapers to a point, 

Satin girdles made on the 
bias are the most popular, for 
they fit better and can be 
drawn more tightly around 
the waist; the smooth effect, 
too, has given way to the 
folds, which are certainly 
much more graceful. Every 
thing this season must be 
made to look loose and grace- 
ful, even though in reality it 
is tight-fitting. 

On a lawn gown of white, 
with bunches of lilacs and 
pink roses, the girdle is of bias satin in folds of lilac and 
pink the exact shade of the flowers. This girdle at the 
back is pointed and quite high ; in front is a narrow point 
finished with double rosettes. 

A black grenadine gown has a girdle of black satin, 
which at the back fits like a corselet, quite plain. At the 
side seams it begins to taper down, and just at the waist- 
line in front is not over an inch wide. It is contended by 
dressmakers who study 
the lines of the figure 
that girdles of this shape 
are much more becom- 
ing than the ones which 
are of the same width 
both in the front and 
back. 

With the picturesque 
fashions of big hats and 
floating draperies, sash- 
es must needs once 
again find favor, and 
not only are they to be 
seen on the gowns made 
of wash materials, but 
also on the heavier fab- 
rics. One smart style 
is of mousseline de soie, 
made of the width of 
the goods, and lon 
enough to go cael 
the waist and tie in the 
back in a small bow, 
but with long floating 
ends, which are cut bias 
and trimmed with nar- 
row lace, either white or 
black, put on quite full. 
On a gown of floweted 
grenadine made over a 
green lining the sash, of 
pale green chiffon, is 
trimmed with narrow 
black lace, and is so 
long and wide that it 
quite covers the back of 
the skirt. Sometimes these sashes are not tied in a bow, 
but in a simple knot, which is pulled small, and then the 
ends hang loose. 

Surah sashes are also made on the same plan as those 
just described; the ends are not cut bias, but round, and 
then they are shaped so that, narrow at the belt, they 
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spread out to the full width of the material. These are 
worn on the canvas and grenadine gowns. On apule gray 
a sash of white surah with a narrow ruffle of Valenciennes 
lace is most charming and effective. 

Sash ribbon, such as was worn in olden days, has again 
come in favor, of medium width and in queer old-fashioned 
patierns, like the old silks. Bright plaids and checks 
abound, but there are also the plain taffetas and gros 
grains. Moiré is not so much in fashion at present, but, 
with satin, is somewhat 
inthe background. The 
Liberty satin, however, 
is considered extremely 
smart, and is to be had in 
many colors. 

Made sashes are, as a 
rule, more satisfactory 
than those that are tied 
each time they are worn. 
The belt should be sepa- 
rate and bave some stiff- 
eving, and then the sash 
ends can be attached. 

Two-inch ribbon is 
also in style. When it 
is used the ends are put 
on to the belt with ro- 
settes or flat loops, which 
hang straight down. 
These are now seen on 
many of the foulard 
gowns, and are made 
either of black or white 
ribbon. 

Belts of bias satin, tied 
in front,or, rather, at one 
side, in the loops called 
elephant’s ears, are be- 
coming to almost all fig- 
ures, but look best for 
stout women when pull. 
ed down in a point; onl 
very slender figures look 
well with them pulled in 
tight at the waist-line. 

Belts and buckles have 
lost some of their pop- 
ularity; and while the severely plain leather belt with 
harness buckle is best with shirt-waists, the fancy ribbons 
with elaborate buckles are more worn with smart silk 
waists. 

From Paris are some charming designs in metallic 
ribbon; one, in shaded green, has a gilt buckle held down 
by three long gilt pine, each headed with a large turquoise. 
Plaid silk belts all have gilt buckles, while narrow silver 
or gilt have the Russian enamel buckles; or there are the 
rococo patterns, set with large stones. Very few rhine- 
stone belt buckles are seen, but the Russian enamel is 
omnipresent. Narrow belts are still preferred to the wide 
ones; and there are fortunately some new contrivances for 
keeping the skirt and belt together which are quite orna- 
mental, and, if possible, accord with the belt buckle. 





THE LESSON OF THE ROSE. 


OME hither, son; I’ve something for thee here. 
A lesson ‘tis that comes to us each year. 

See, in the garden yonder blooms the rose 

Upon the bush so dead at winter's close ! 


Dost thou remember, lad, that autumn day 
When thou hadst come to me, deserting play, 
With tears in plenty for your eyes to shed 
Because the rose-bush of thy heart was dead? 


And how I bade you wait, and watch, and see 
The miracle that in the spring should be? 
How, spite of seeming death to present eyes, 
No thing of beauty ever truly dies? 


The hour has come, and, spite of all its woes, 
Its seeming death, we have the living rose. 
And so with us: our chilling winter too 

Will surely come, to me as well as you. 


But even as the rose springs forth again 
To gladden with its hues the hearts of men, 
So with our souls: when wintry death shall be 
O'ercome, they'll bloom in Immortality. 
Joun Kenprick Banos 


A HUYSVROUW OF NEW AMSTERDAM. 
BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 


| 1700 New Amsterdam had already been officially 
known as New York for thirty-six years; but New Am- 
sierdam it remained in its customs and its people, as well 
as in the hearts of its citizens, then and for many years to 
come. For this reason we do not write of a housewife of 
old New York, but of a Auvysvrouw of New Amsterdam. 

The late David Codwise, for many years a Master in 
Chancery in the city of New York, dying in 1864, at the 
age of eighty-four years, was the husband of a sister of 
my grandmother. Under their most hospitable roof many 
of my girlhood’s happy days were spent, and not the least 
happy were the hours passed in listening to my dear 
great-uncle’s descriptions of ways and things in old New 
York. Of his many talks I took some notes, and am now 
extremely oe that I did not take more. Among the 
notes I am glad to find a description and a rough plan of 
the ground-floor of what were in their day considered 
two of the finest dwellings in the city. They were built 
at about the same time, after the same design, and probably 
by the same workmen, for two men who were partners in 
business and attached friends. One of these was Niclaes 
Evertsen, grandson of one of old Holland's most famous 
admirals. The other was an ancestor of Mr. Codwise; 
whether paternal or maternal I cannot say, but I think 
the former. The Codwise house stood on what is now 
Dey Street, where it was still considered a handsome resi- 
dence until destroyed by fire, not long before my great- 
uncle’s twentieth birthday. An inscription in red tiles 
set in the yellow brick over the two doors which opened 
from the street into two adjoining rooms announced that 
the house was erected in 1700. 
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Land on Manhattan Island was not then sold by the 
inch, and these two houses were built with a glorious con- 
tempt of economy of space. In the centre of each rose a 
great chimney-stack of stone, having four immense fire- 
places, each striding across the corner of a wide, low- 
ceiled, broad- windowed room about twenty-two feet 
square, On either side, beyond the four rooms thus 
grouped around the chimney - stack, were two others of 
about equal dimensions, each having its own fireplace, 
for two more chimneys rose in each gable end of the 
houses. The first story of the Evertson house was built 
of stone; that of the wise house was constructed of 
buff - colored brick, imported from Holland—a needless 
expense, as Mr. Codwise used to say, because brick-mak- 
ing was one of the earliest industries started in the new 
land. In both houses the exterior walls of the upper 
stories were covered by overlapping and unpainted cedar 
shingles, clipped at the corners to produce an octagonal 
effect, as one may see them in artistic cottages of to-day. 
In front and at the gable ends the second stories pro- 
jected a little beyond the lower. At the rear there Was 
but one story, the long roof sloping from the peak by a 
slightly inward curving sweep, till it terminated over the 
low, comfortable-looking steep, upon which opened the 
rear windows and doors of the first floor. On the second 
floor there were six rooms across the front, extending to 
the centre of the house. The rest was left unceiled—a 
big open garret with square windows at each end and 
dormers along the sides of the roof, which sloped from 
the peak to the floor. 

The diamond - paned and leaded window - sashes had 
originally been brought from Holland, but by the time 
Mr. Codwise could remember them all but a few had 
been replaced by wooden sashes, filled with nearly square 
sen twelve to each sash. This glass was so full of 

nots and streaks that no object seen through them ap- 

ared to be entire, but broken into disjointed parts. 

he glass of the diamond-shaped panes was much 
clearer. 

When the Codwise house was burned, there was found in 
the centre of the chimney-stack a small diamond-shaped 
chamber, across the longest diameter of which two men 
might have lain down side by side. Its floor was of brick, 
its side walls were the stone backs of the four corner fire- 

laces. Ceiling it had none, for the walls of the flues sloped 
inward, till at the top of the stack there was only a small 
opening, through which the noonday sun might send a 
blinking ray to cheer the floor beneath, or rain or snow 
might descend. The little chamber was entered from 
opposite directions by two doors, which formed the backs 
of two of the eight varrow closets flanking the four fire- 
ylaces. A good and secure hiding-place was this, whether 
for men or treasure. My uncle said that his father had 
seen it used for both purposes during our Revolutionary 
war. 

As in most of the early Dutch houses, the kitchen was 
in a separate building. From one corner of the ‘‘stoop” 
a covered passage of some length Jed to the kitchen. 

The house front opened directly upon the scantily trav- 
elled rural highway. The sides and rear were surrounded 
by fruit orchards and large gardens, wherein great square 
beds of vegetables were edged by flower borders—for 
your true Dutchman is not confined to strict utility, but 
s a flower lover and cultivator all his days. 

Save the narrow closets which flanked the fireplaces or 
surmounted the high mantels, the house contained no 
closets. Great chests of hard - woods and massive ma- 
hogany structures of drawers, or shelves and drawers, 
were to be found in every room occupied by the members 
of a wealthy Dutch myo Apparently clothes were 
never hung, but always laid away at full length in these. 
Dining -tables with many slender legs; tall and richly 
carve secretaries ; bedsteads with four posts and deep 
side pieces, all richly carved, but too thick to be graceful; 
and highly ornamented sideboards—all of mahogany, and 
the Jast named, sometimes curiously inlaid with ebony and 
ivory, stood in this old house, and some of them are still 
in existence. So also is a pair of oval Venetian mirrors, 
set in frames of solid brass cut into graceful designs, and 
bearing girandoles upon their sides. 

It seems to have been the rule in all the colonies that 
the wealthier the settler the greater was the amount of 
labor constantly carried on under his roof. Almost every- 
thing needed for household consumption or use had to be 
either imported or made at home. In the cities there were 
shops where foreign goods could be bought at very high 
prices, but all s made here were literally of home 
manufacture. In the big garret before mentioned hatch- 
elling, carding, and weaving went on almost without cessa- 
tion, save in the very coldest weather, when the weavers 
turned spinners, and with the hatchellers and carders took 
their work to more genial quarters. During the winter 
months the big garret was abandoned to the companion. 
ship of the smoked hams hanging in rows from the huge 
beams, amid long ropes of sausages and festoons of dried 
apples, the products of summer and autumn toils, 

The huysvrouw’s labors were by no means confined to 
the wise dispensing of liberally provided stores. She and 
her daughters were happy and contented producers, as 
well as dispensers and consumers. If they did not per- 
sonally scrub the uncarpeted floors, or build and feed the 
ever-devouring flames in the numerous fireplaces, or 
hatchel the flax, or card the wool, or weave the heavy 
stuffs for household use, or make the soap, or chop the 
sausage-meat, or dip the candles, or wash the linen, they 
had to know—as only experience can know—just how 
each and all these things should be done, and also how to 
so marshal and direct their many hand men and maidens 
that the most and best work should be accomplished with 
the least friction. When reading, as one occasionally 
does in our day, of some ‘‘ wonderful woman” who super- 
intends a factory or carries on some other line of active 
business, we should remember that very likely her great- 
great-grandmother once did as much and as well in her 
own house. 

The days of the huysvrouw were those of negro slavery, 
and displayed all the best and some of the worst features 
of the system. If, on the one band, the mistress were al- 
ways sure of retaining the services of a well-trained and 
faithful servant, on the other hand it was by no means 
easy to get rid of one who was sulky, stupid, or careless. 
In fact, the servant question was as general a topic two 
centuries ago as now. Kings may go and Presidents 
come, and institutions may change like the weather, but 
human nature remains the same, and the diaries of ten 
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score of years ago are found full of lamentations over the 
shortcomings of domestics. 

The huyscrouw was usually not only careful and dili- 
gent in the business of caring and providing for her fre- 
quently very large housebold, including dependents—she 
was also, in general, both « God-revering and a merry soul, 
attending to all her Christian duties us then understood, 
and also fond of the pleasures as well as the comforts of 
life. One reason for building the chimney-stack in the 
centres of the Codwise and Evertson houses is said to 
have been to provide for ‘‘ dancing around the chimney.” 
In New Amsterdam, says tradition, the families of the 
better class met at one another’s house almost every week- 
day evening, save during the hottest weather, for purposes 
of amusement. Hearty, healthy, and happy people they 
seem to have been, doing as much good and as little ill as 
may be in an imperfect world, and leaving to their de- 
scendants fine examples of family affection, productive 
industry, broad charity, and contentment. 
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PLAN FOR WORK OF A DEPARTMENT CLUB. 


gb E following is the programme of the San Francisco 

Sorosis for a club year, carried out under committees 
as designated. Fine music is a feature of each meeting. 
Corresponding secretary, Mrs. J. M Chretien, 804 Bush 
Street, San Francisco 

Sept. 2.—Yearly meeting for installation of officers 

Sept. 16.—Committee on Literature. Paper—* Recollections of Roh- 
ert Louis Stevenson.” Dialect and Character Sketches. 

Sept. 30.—Committee on Decoration. Reading from Emerson 
* Beauty.” Original poem—*“ Roses.” Paper—* The Clab Flower.” 

Oct. 7 —Committee on Literature. ‘ Illustrations.” Paper—‘ Per- 
sonal Experiences in the Louvre.” 

Oct. 21.—Committee on Education and Philanthropy. Essay—* Phi- 
lanthropy.” Paper—* Education ” (Mechanical Training). Short Ad- 
dress, 

Nov. 4.—Committee on Science. Eseay— Huxiecy.” Essay—“ Evo- 
lution of the Bicycle.” 

Nov. 18.—Committee on Art. Paper—* Art Student Life in Paris.” 

Lec, 9.—Sorosis Day—Evening Reception, 

Dee. 16.—Committee on Education and Philanthropy Paper—‘ The 
Ideal Home.” Talk—* Art Education ” 

Dee, 30.—Committee on Music. Musical. 

Jan, 6.—Committee on Science. Paper—‘ Suggestions as to a line 
of Work.” Paper—* Variable Stars.’ Address—* Science in the time 
of the Vegas.” 

Jan, 20.—Committee on Art. Practical Illustrations in Modelling. 

Jan, 30.—Special Meeting. Readings. Music. 


Feb. 3.—Committee on Literature. Paper—‘‘The Noreeman at 
Home.” 
Feb. 17.—Committee on Philanthropy and Education Paper— 


“Trip Through the Colorado Desert." Paper—‘‘ History of Fans.” 
Paper—“ Tone Perception.” 

Mar. 2.—Special programme. Address—‘ Tolstoi as he really is” 
Music. 

Mar. 16.—Committee on Art. Reading on Oriental Rags (selected). 
Paper—* Florence and the Renaissance.” 

Mar. 18.—Special meeting. Oriental Rag Exhibition. 

Mar. 30.—Committee on Science. Paper—“ Speculative Philoso- 
phy.” Demonstration of the Cathode Ray. 


Apr. 6.—Committee on Literature. Sketch—* Portia: a Perfect 
Woman.” 


Apr. 2%.—Reguiar meeting omitted. 
May 4.—Committee on Science. Election of Officers. Paper— 
* Louis Pasteur, the Great Scientist.” 


May 18.—Committee on Art. Musical. Reading—“ Browning's Art 
Creed.” 


HOW LONG SHALL A CLUB PRESIDENT SERVE? 


It is through the summer leisure and the summer jaunt- 
ing about that club women have an opportunity to reflect 
upon certain mooted questions of government, and also to 
meet and exchange opinions on such questions with other 
members of the sisterhood. A point for discussion be- 
tween two New York club women who met at the sea- 
shore the other day was that of long and short term pres- 
idencies. As each woman is at the moment at the head 
of a flourishing metropolitan club, their words are perhaps 
especially impressive. 

One gave it as her decided opinion, arrived at after a 
considerable personal experience and careful observation of 
that of others, that two years, at the minimum, with three or 
five years or longer in the case of large clubs, was the prop- 
er constitutional law in relation to the president’s service. 
** The choice of a president should be sufficiently perma- 
nent,” she said, ‘to insure getting the right person, and 
when she is in the chair she should feel that she has time 
to develop her position according to the effort and resolve 
with which every club president should take the chair.” 

The other club woman, with equal insistence, thought 
the matter of sufficient importance, on the opposite side, to 
warrant the intervention of the State, or even the General, 
Federation. ‘‘ Rotation in office,” said she, ‘is the life 
of the club movement. Every club woman should try the 
experience of an official position in her organization, and, 
excepting in some notable instance, like that of Miss 
Willard, every organized body of women should change 
its head frequently. In the small clubs I consider it pos- 
itively esseniial to their continuance. There is the greatest 
possible danger in these limited circles of getting into a 
rut, and nothing so eliminates that possibility as frequent 
changes of leadership. Until a woman finds herself at 
the head of a club, she and her fellow-members have no 
idea just what sort of a presiding officer she will make. 
If it is demonstrated that she is a good gne, it is easy to re- 
elect her; if she is not, one year of her is better than three, 
or even two. The good that is done the woman herself 
remains about the same, whether she is a good one or a 
poor one; it has shown to her her own limitations, be they 
small or great.” 

It is almost impossible to come to a decision applicable 
to all clubs upon this question, which has been a vexed 
one from the beginning of clubs. The organizations differ 
so widely in usage that some demand almost a life term, 
while others thrive on frequent changes in the chair. 
The growth of the movement has, however, developed 
some qualifications of the matter which it may be inter- 
esting to discuss. The editor of this department will be 
glad to receive opinions from any club woman who may 
wish to present them, and later a synopsis of such views 
will be printed. 
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THE FREE LIBRARY OF BELMONT, NEW YORK. 


To establish successfully a free library in a city or town 
of size requires effort and perseverance. ‘To make such 
an enterprise of value in a little village means strong 
energy, faithful co-operation, and long-continued work. 
The free library and reading-room of the little village of 
Belmont, New York, belongs to the latter class, aud its 
story will interest others ambitious for a similar success. 

The library is the outgrowth of the Belmont Literary 
and Historical Society, a woman's club organized in 1885. 
It was formed at the home of Mrs. I. P. Trautman, in 
October of that year, with Mrs. J. H. Purcell as its first 
president, Mrs. Charles Gorton vice president, and Mrs. 
‘Truman secretary and treasurer. Its object, as formulated 
in the first article of its constitution, is ‘* the intellectual 
improvement of its members and the formation and main- 
tenance of a public library.” During the first winter of 
its existence a part of its special aim was begun in « small 
way—so small that the entire library was carried to aud 
from its place of housing, the village engine-house, in a 
market-basket by the faithful librarian, Mixs Della Noble, 
now Mrs. Lester Bellamy. ‘I'wo years later its first cata- 
logue was issued, and in 1888 the society was incorporated, 
its certificate of incorporation being the gift of the club’s 
president that year, Mrs. Frank Van Campen. 

For the next three or four years progress was slow but 
steady in the accumulation of books and the effort to in- 
crease a fund that should some time provide a library 
building. Toward the end of this time the needed im- 
petus was given by Mrs. Hamilton Ward, a devoted worker 
in the society's interests, and a member of the first Board 
of Directors. Mrs. Ward presented a site for the build 
ing, a valuable lot in the heart of the village, and con 
tributed $1000 toward the erection fund. With this sub- 
stantial encouragement the building was begun, though 
its completion was delayed until the following year. 

For over two years now the Belmont Free Library and 
Reading-Room has occupied its handsome and exclusive 
home. The building is of brick, fire-proof, fitted with 
electricity and all modern improvements, and contains 
reading-rooms, library-rooms, dining-room, kitchen, dress- 
ing-rooms, etc. The large assembly-room, with stage, cur- 
tains, etc., has been appropriately named Ward Hall, in 
honor of Mrs. Ward. The society maintains a course of 
free lectures in this hall each year, and through its library 
reaches constantly 600 readers. It will be seen how valu- 
able this work must be in a rural community not very near 
any large city. The society belongs to the State Univer- 
sity, and is allowed $200 each year for books, which sum 
is duplicated annually by this energetic and persevering 
woman's club, The ladies offer the hospitality of their 
building to the Allegany Historical Society for their meet- 
ings, and house for them their collection of relics. 

The entire ownership and control of the whole enter- 
prise is vested in the Literary Society, through a board of 
five trustees selected from its membership, and is probably 
the only woman’s club in the State which does own and 
manage exclusively a free public library. So well are the 
financial affairs conducted that the ladies have an appre- 
ciable income each year over and in excess of their ex- 
penses. Much of this comes from rentals of the building 
for various public and private entertainments. 

Altogether the story of the Belmont Free Library is a 
most interesting and suggestive one. It is true, indeed, 
that not every small village possesses so many public- 
spirited women as this pretty town up among the head- 
waters of the Genesee, but, even with this fact taken into 
consideration, the example of the Belmont Literary and 
Historical Society should be a fruitful encouragement to 
village clubs. 

Mrs. Ward, who has been president of the society for 
six years, is a club woman well known throughout the 
State. It was largely to her efforts that the Allegany 
County Federation of Woman's Clubs was organized—a 
body which includes about twenty clubs, and is a model 
of working usefulness and excellent executive control. 
Mrs. Ward has been its efficient president from its organiza- 
tion in June, 1895. The principal aim of the federation 
is to establish free libraries, an aim which it has carried 
out a number of times, both in Allegany and other coun- 
ties, during the two short years of its existence. It would 
seem as if the free library enthusiasm of the. Belmont 
organization was destined to become a powerful factor 
throughout the State, than which there could certainly 
be no more laudable purpose for any woman's club. 

Mrs. Ward is also the regent of the Belmont Chapter 
of the D. A. R., which, though recently established, boasts 
of some of the most distinguished ancestry in the State. 
It cannot be discussed in a paragraph, and its story must 
be reserved for some future telling. 

Present officers of the Belmont Literary and Historical 
Society are, besides Mrs. Ward, president, first vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. H. H. Sortore; second vice-president, Mrs. H. 
A. Barney; recording secretary, Miss Florence Holden; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. J. H. Bissell; treasurer, 
Mrs. M. E. Davis; librarian, Miss Ella Sortore; assistant 
librarian, Mrs H. N. Mattoni; trustees, Mrs. Frank Van 
Campen, Mrs: M. E. Davis, Mrs. J. H. Bissell, Mrs. E. 1. 
Davis, Mrs. Charles Gorton ; committee on political and 
social economics, Mrs. H. A. Barney, Miss Alice Reid, 
Mrs. J. H. Bissell; committee on entertainment and miscel- 
lany, Mrs. H. N. Mattoni, Miss Annie Hatch, Mrs. Charles 
Gorton, Mrs. Roger Stillman, Mrs. G. M. Pelton. 


CLUB WOMEN AT THE NATIONAL ENCAMPMENT 
G. A. R. 


Almost as impressive a gathering of women as of men 
will assemble in Buffalo, New York, on the occasion of 
the thirty-first National Encampment of the G. A. R., the 
latter part of this month. The women delegates repre- 
sent literally an army of women, coming as they do from 
the ‘* Woman’s Relief Corps” (president, Mrs. Agnes Hitt, 
of Indianapolis), with its 150,000 members and splendid 
record, and from the ‘‘ Ladies of the G. A. R.” (president, 
Mrs. Catharine Hirst, of Louisville, Kentucky), an organ- 
ization of 50,000 women. Besides these two large bodies 
there are other smaller societies to be represented—the 
‘* Daughters of Veterans,” ‘‘ The Loyal Home Workers” 
(president, Miss Kate B. Sherwood, of Canton, Ohio), the 
“Army Nurses” (president, Mrs. Emily E. Woodley, Phila- 
delphia), and more—in all about two thousand delegates. 

To receive suitably these distinguished women Buffalo 
has naturally turned to its own representative citizens of 
the gentler sex, and has appointed a Women’s Citizen Com- 
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mittee to offer the hospitality of the women of Buffalo to 
the visiting sisters, rs. Robert Fulton, president of the 
Scribblers’ Club, is president of this committee, and Mrs. 
Benjamin Williams, president of the Women’s Union, is 
vice-president. ‘These ladies have divided their work into 
departments, covering all the necessary arrangements, 
putting each in the hands of a subcommittee with a 
competent chairman. The visiting Army Nurses will be 
specially fortuvate in being received by Mrs. Elizabeth 

oss Nash, as chairman of the Nurses’ Commitiee, Mrs. 
Nash is an old army nurse, who has won distinctioa and 
fame in her profession. The Women’s Union of Buffalo 
is generously hospitable with its beautiful eet and 
the Women’s Christian Association is equally cordial. 

A series of receptions will be held through the week, 
that of the Army Nurses from four to seven on Wednes- 
day, August 25, at the Women’s Union; and on the even- 
ing of the same day, at the Hotel Iroquois, Mrs. Hitt will 
give a reception to the Women’s Relief Corps. As this 
is a national society, auxiliary to the G. A. R., General 
Clarkson and staff will be present. 

A large evening reception will be given on Tuesday, 
August 24, at Music Hall, the largest in the city, at which 
Mrs. Join A. Logan, of Washington, will assist the ladies 
in receiving. It is expected that President McKinley, 
General and Mrs. Alger, Governor and Mrs. Black, and 
other notables will be present, 

On Thursday, from five to seven, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution will give a reception to Mrs. Logan 
and the distinguished visitors. Wednesday is the high 
day of the encampment, as the grand procession, in which 
President McKinley will ride, will take place on that 
day. There is to be a living flag of children, similar to 
the one that was a part of the St. Paul festivities, and the 
Daughters of the Veterans will strew flowers in the path 
of the veterans as they pass in the procession. A boat 
ride on the lake in one of the superb steamers of the 
Buffalo and Duluth Line is also planned for the enjoy- 
ment of the visiting ladies, and witk their official meet- 
ings and smaller club reunions it is highly probable that 
the delegates will recall the week in Buffalo as a kaleido- 
scopic flash of brilliant events to be taken apart and 
dwelt upon in any leisure for the rest of the year. 

Mrs. Fulton’s various assisting committees, counting 
nearly 700 women, are a body of representative host- 
esses of which Buffalo may well be proud. Mrs. Fulton 
is a daughter of an officer in the Polish army who was 
exiled in 1830 and came to America, where he married a 
daughter of the late General Parkhurst Whitney, of Ni 
agara Falls. In addition to great personal beauty and 
charm of manner, Mrs. Fulton is a woman of high culture 
and intelligence. She is a writer who, under the name of 
Linda de Kowalenska Fulton, is well and favorably known. 
She has composed a patriotic song for the occasion of 
the encampment, which has been set to music, and will 
be sung by the children and the D.A.R. It is called 
“Our Father-land,” and is full of tuneful and stirring mea- 
sures. 

Mrs. Benjamin Williams, who is Mrs. Fulton’s first as- 
sistant, is another of the city’s distinguished women. Her 
position at the head of the famous Women’s Union is suf- 
ficient evidence of her high qualities to all who know that 
powerful and intricate club. 

The long list of the Women’s Citizen Commi'tee com- 
prises a group of similarly well-known and brilliant wo- 
men. 


BIENNIAL OF THE GENERAL FEDERATION... 


The Denver club women have already begun their plans 
for the biennial convention of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs which meets in their city early in the 
summer of 98. Under a late date Miss Minnie J. Rey- 
nolds, chairman of the Press Committee, writes: 

‘**The Local Biennial Board adjourned at its last meet- 
ing, which occurred on the second Tuesday in July, until 
fall. There was really nothing more which could be 
done at present, but at the meetings held since the or- 
ganization of the board in the spring plans for making 
the biennial the most successful and pleasant yet held 
have been put in motion. When it is known that the 
Woman's Club of Denver, upon which will fall the bur- 
den of entertaining the visitors, has 800 members, and 
will undoubtedly number over 1000 before the biennial 
is called to order; that the North Side Woman’s Club 
has over 250 members; the Denver section of the Jewish 
Women’s Council 130; and that there are 15 other feder- 
ated clubs in the city and 70 in the State, besides many 
unfederated, it will be seen how many people are directly 
or indirectly interested in the coming of the biennial. 

‘** Denver people are the hardest workers in the world. 
The climate won’t let them rest, which may be the reason 
for the 18 clubs already mentioned. Denver people also 
have a national reputation of having good conventions. 
Conventions like tocome here. It isa pleasant city in sum- 
mer. It has unparalleled attractions in the way of moun- 
tain travel, It is a pleasant stopping-place for those who 
have their eyes fixed on Yellowstone or the Pacific coast. 
But all these things are externals. The club women who 
will gather from ali quarters of the Union in this city next 
summer will have also an opportunity to feel the mental 
atmosphere in which the club women of Denver move. 
It is not less bracing and invigorating in its way than 
he literal atmosphere of their own mountain - peaks. 
The Denver clubs all do something. None devote their 
energies wholly to literary or social pleasures. The 
have a great many papers, but there is no danger of their 
being ‘ papered to death,’ because they balance the essays 
with practical work. The amount of work, charitable, 
philanthropic, reform, political, public, or semi - public 
in its character, which Denver women get through with 
in the course of a year is something remarkable. And 
wherever you find a woman in a position of honor, trust, 
or influence, you may be pretty sure that she is a well- 
known club woman, The broad democratic basis of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs pleased the Denver 
women. They wentinto the club movement with en- 
thusiasm, and are as loyal to their clubs as they are pro- 
gressive in their methods, 

“In Denver there are women upon the school board; 
women on the State boards of charities and corrections 
and pardons; on the boards of management of the State 
Agricultural College, the State Home for Dependent 
Children, the State Normal School, the State Industrial 
School for Girls ; filling the offices of State and county 
superintendents of public instruction, on the medical staff 








MRS. JAMES H. PLATT 
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of the county hospital ind in scores of oth 
er positions of public importance. Without 
exception these women are loyal clab mem 
bers The presence of women taking so 
sctive a part in public life imparts a vitality 
and an interest to the clubs which is pecu 
liar to Colorado. Many organizations for 
reform have been the offshoots of the Wo 
man's Club of Denver. Such are the Civil 
Service Reform Association, the Newsboys’ 
Club Association, the City Improvement 
Society, and many others 
Ihe personnel of the Local Biennial 

yard is as follows: President, Mrs. James 
B. Grant; recording secretary, Mrs. A. M. 
Welles corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
John L. McNeil; treasurer, Mrs. Owen E 
Le Fevre Chairmen of committees— 
finance, Mrs. Le Fevre; bureau of informa 
tion, Mrs. McNeil; hotels, Miss Laura Par 
sons; music and piace of meeting, Miss Ida 
Miller; entertainment, Mrs. W. G. Fisher 
transportation, Mrs. James M. Walker; 
programme, Mrs. George L. Scott; deco 
rations and ushers, Mrs. Frank J. Mott; 
excursions, Mrs. T. C. Chase: badges, Mrs 
James B. Belford; press, Miss Minnie J. 
Reynolds. Advisory committee, Mesdames 
Frank Trumbull, treasurer general feder 
ation; E. M. Ashley, State chairman of 
Mahlion D. Thatcher, 
president Colorado federation James H. 
Platt, president Woman's Club of Denver; 
William H. Kistler and James D. Whit 
more, members of the biennial committee 
on credentials. To one who knows the 
women of Denver the reading of this list 
will be sufficient to guarantee the suc 
cess of the Biennial, for it is composed of 
women who know how to both work and 
plan 

Mrs. Platt is a born leader of women, 
and probably has a larger personal follow 
ing to-day than any other woman without 
a national reputation. In fact, her reputa 
tion is fast becoming national through her 
work as the president of the Woman’s Club 
of Denver. The way in which she presides 
over the meetings of this great body of 800 
women, and the manner in which she har 
monizes conflicting interests and inspires 
every line of work, isa poem and a sermon 
in one What she has been to the club 
movement of Colorado will be part of the 
great unowriltten history of movements 
which can never be told 

Mrs. Grant, the president of the Biennial Board, is an- 
other unusual woman. Tall, commanding, graceful, with 
a sweet and gracious personality which nothiug ever ruffles, 
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President of the Literary avd Historical Society of Belmont, New York. 
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and a lovely kindliness of disposition which endears her 
to all, Mrs. Graut is one of the most prominent figures of 
the club and social life of Denver. The granddaughter 
of one Governor and the wife of another, she occupies the 
highest positions with the gentle unconsciousness of those 
to the manner born. Her distinguishing characteristics 
in club life are her executive ability and her absolute de- 
votion to any duty which she assumes.” 


NOTES FROM VARIOUS CLUBS. 


The first year of the Syracuse Cooking-School, founded 
under the auspices of the Household Economic Club of 
that city, passed its Commencement a few weeks ago, 
graduating a class of thirty-one. The exercises were very 
simple, consisting of an address by Mrs. 8. B. Larned, ex- 
president of the club, who has been specially zealous in 
the forming of the school, and the presentation of diplo- 
mas. These diplomas were prettily engraved cards bear- 
ing the following inscription: 


This is to certify that..... has taken....... lessons in 
cookery and for proficieucy attained. The School of Domestic Science 
committee take pleasure in awarding this diploma. 

Linpa Hunt Lagwep, President 

Avice Isanet Beaytor, Chairman Committee, 

Sreiia Dowsnine, Teacher, Graduate Boston Covking-School 


Syracuse, June 10, 1897. 


The diplomas were awarded after an examination, a 
paper of twenty-five questions being submitted for cor- 
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rect answers to each pupil. A few of these questions, 
selected at random, give an idea of the scope of the in 
struction. How can you select a good piece of beef? 
What is the test of frying? What is the difference be- 
tween dough and batter? How can you distinguish be- 
tween bread and pastry flours? How should all starchy 
foods be cooked? What is the object of cooking food? 
Into what two classes are soups divided? What is a 
Bechamel sauce? etc. A certain proportion of these 
questions answered correctly entitles the pupil to her di 
ploma. The Cooking-School Department of the House- 
hold Economic Club has been self-supporting through- 
out the year, and its financial standing at the moment 
is most gratifying to its promoters. The receipts for 
the year were $794 44, the disbursements, $634 82, and 
there remains in the treasury $149 62 as a start on next 
year's course. In the school next year it is proposed to 
have an advanced course of lessons in cooking of two 
terms—twelve lessons in each term. There will also be a 
course for waitresses, a course of thirty-six lessons, divid- 
ed into three terms. As the school will for the first time 
have the entire services of a teacher it will be possible to 
widen cousiderably its usefulness, and these extra courses 
are planned. The time of one lesson each week will be 
taken for a demonstration lecture, which will be free to 
any one on the payment of twenty-five cents. The occa- 
sional sales of the club, which from the first have been 
very successful, will next year be made weekly on Satur- 
day mornings at the cooking-school rooms. The teacher, 
assisted by two pupils, will prepare the articles for these 
sales, and any one outside may also send articles for sale, 
giving the school ten per cent. Dishes may be ordered in 
advance that will be made for delivery at the food sales. 
This enlargement of the work of the Syracuse Economic 
Club means much to the citizens of tliat community. 


A pleasant feature of the celebration of Flag day by 
the ‘‘ Daughters” and ** Children” of the Saratoga Chap- 
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ters of the American Revolution was the 
presentation, by Mrs. John B. Munn, of New 
York, a life member of this chapter of the 
Daughters, of a handsome flag. The cele- 
bration took-place at the old Walworth 
mansion in Saratoga, whose hostess, Mrs. 
Ellen Hardin Walworth, made her guests 
welcome in her usual cordial fashion. Ad 
dresses were made by Mrs. John P. Lawton, 
president of the Children’s Society ; Mrs. W. 
Hodgman, assistant historian of the Daugh 
ters; and Mrs. Mary Harrison McKee. The 
flag was received by the regent, Miss Eliz- 
abeth W. Brown, who voiced the thanks of 
the chapter for the beautiful gift. The old 
North Broadway mansion was elaborately 
decorated for the event. 


Brooklyn, New York, already famed for 
its splendid array of woman's clubs, bas just 
added one more to its list in the Prospect 
Club. The membership of this club is 
made up almost entirely of residents of the 
Park Slope. I's first president, Miss Julia 
A. Kempshall, is in a way its unconscious 
founder, as the club is the permanent em- 
bodiment of interest aroused by Miss 
Kempshall’s art lectures during the past 
season to most of its circle of membership. 
The object of the club, as stated in Article 
IL. of its Constitution, is the intellectual and 
social development of its members by the 
presentation and discussion of topics of 
universal interest. A more distinct idea is 
unofficially formulated, which is the desire 
on the part of the members to acquaint 
themselves with objects and interests which 
they will be likely to encounter in a trip 
abroad. Although the topics selected for 
the first year’s work are in a way conjunc 
tive with another course of lectures to be 
delivered by the club's president, they are 
so arranged as to be independent of the lec 
tures. The Prospect will meet on the 
fourth Tuesday of each month, from Octo- 
ber 26 to April 26, from 2.30 to 4.80. The 
club membership is limited to fifty, which 
number is already about two-thirds reach 

Miss Kempshall is already prominent 
ly identified with club movements, the 
flourishing Cambridge Club of Brooklyn 
owing its existence to her capable efforts 
The officers of the new club, besides the 
president, are Miss Jane Louise Ryckman, 
vice-president; Mrs. Helen Jeanette Con 
row, second vice-president; Mrs, Margaret 
E. Bretz, recording secretary: Mrs. Eloise Donnellon, cor 
responding secretary; Mrs. Ellen B. Griswold, treasurer. 
MarGaReT HAMILTON WELCH. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


WELLS COLLEGE. 
HE existence of Wells College dates from 
1870, though its charter as Wells Semi- 
nary was granted two yearsearlier. It owed 
to Mr. Henry Wells, of the firm of Wells, 
Fargo, & Company, its.main. building, its 
Jand, and a residence for the president; while 
its endowment was the gift of the Hon. Edwin 
Barber Morgan, of Aurora, whose wife, in 
1879, erected the second building, Morgan 
Hall. During the greater part of its history 
the college has been under the presidency of 
Dr. Edward 8. Frisbee. Dr. Frisbee’s ad 
ministration was marked by a steady advance 
in the standard and accomplishment of the 
college, until, in 1888, there came a severe 
blow in the form of the loss by fire, fortunate- 
ly in summer, of the main building, with all 
its contents, including the college library. 
Wells met the situation bravely, found ac- 
commodations for the students in the village, 
and through the generosity of its friends 
completed within two ee a new building 
much superior to the old. 
There could be no more ideal situation for 
a woman's college than the little elm-shaded 
village’on the shore of Cayuga Lake, and 
every Wells girl finds her sense of beauty 
expandivg under the influence of the picture 
she gets each day of lake and sky and trees, 
with the slender deep red college tower rising 
from their midst. The main building itself 
is both convenient and beautiful; with steam 
heat, electric lights, excellent plumbing, and 
sunny rooms, it combines the charm of pol- 
ished floors, tinted walls, and plenty of good 
photographs and casts. One of the pleasant- 
est parts of the house is the wide reading 
room with its long oak tables, carved fire 
place, and the little overhanging balcony 
half-way up the stairs, whence one can watch 
the dancing that goes on every Saturday 
evening. There are several fine windows, 
of which the most beautiful, a memorial of 
the Class of ’85, and the work of John La 
Farge, was given to the college at the recent 
Commencement, Mrs. Cleveland and Mr. 
Richard Watson Gilder making the presen- 
tation. 
So much has been said, very justly, of the 
delightful and peculiar “atmosphere” of 


Wells, and so little of its work, that it seems [| 


necessary to mention the fact that although 
Wells has all the advantages of a small col- 
lege in the matter of freedom from nervous 
strain, and so forth, yet it is in no sense a 
weak college. Its requirements for admission 
are those of the best colleges in the country, 
and the work done is earnest and thorough. 
The present president, Dr. William E. Wa- 
ters, was called three years ago from the 
professorship of Greek and Comparative 
Philology in the University of Cincinnati. 
He brought to his work an enthusiasm and 
ambition which have already shown them- 
selves in certain definite results—for example, 
in the establishment of a chair of Biblical 
Literature, filled by the Rev. Dean A. Walk- 
er, Ph.D., a graduate of Yale and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and in the abolition of 
the Preparatory Department. 

The dean of the college, Miss Helen F. 
Smith, has been connected with Wells for 
many years, and one might safely say that 
the alumne of the college cherish the memory 
of her rare culture, tact, and wisdom as the 
finest embodiment of the spirit of their Alma 
Mater. 


The English Department, under Professor } 


Edward Fulton, a Harvard Ph.D., and Miss 
Katherine Keeler, B.L., Smith, 92, offers a 
wide range of courses. Miss Pugh, recently 
Associate Professor of French at Wellesley, 
has just accepted the chair of Romance Lan- 
guages. The scientific laboratories, which 
are in Morgan Hall, are constantly increasing 
their equipment. The Department of Math- 
ematics is now under the direction of Dr. 
Annie L. MacKinnon, who was for two 
years travelling fellow of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnz and a pupil of Klein at 
Gottingen. New courses in philosophy have 
been added recently, the chair of Psychology 
and Ethics having been filled at Dr. Frisbee’s 
resignation by Dr. Margaret Floy Washburn, 
a —— of Vassar and Cornell. 

n no way have the energy and resolution 
of the Wells authorities and their friends 
been more evident than in the replacing of 
the library. Miss Annie A. Wood, the libra- 
rian, has exercised admirable judgment in 
the selection of books. A library endowment 
fund is one of the great needs of the college. 

It is in the social life of Wells that the 
advantage of its small numbers becomes ap- 
parent. The formal atmosphere of the larger 
colleges is wholly lacking. The girls all 
know one another so well that the spirit of 
clique which is often found among the stu- 
dents of larger institutions is rare at Wells, 
and faculty and students are brought into 
closer and more helpful relations. Of course 
there are many class festivities, the Freshman 
banquet being perhaps the most memorable, 
and there are various opportunities for the 
display of dramatic talent. This year Twelfth 
Night was very well given. The college is 
now represented in the field of journalism 
by the Chronicle and a clever annual, the 
Cardinal. 

Music is a great feature of life at Wells, 
and the director of the music school, Mr. 
Emil K. Winkler, has been particularly suc- 
cessful in bringing famous musicians to the 
college. During the past two years Mr. Ar- 
thur Foote, Mr. E. A. MacDowell, Madame 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, Madame Lilian Blauvelt, 
Mr. W. H. Sherwood, and the Knueisel Quar- 
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tette have all appeared before the Wells 
audience. The Wells Philharmonic Club, a 
musical society among the students, gives 
recitals every two weeks. 

Besides the Philharmonic the principal 
societies are the-Pheenix, admission to which 
implies a certain amount of literary ability, 


and the Social Science Club, devoted to the 


discussion of current problems. Then there 
is the boat club—but that leads us to the 
subject of athletics. Wells girls are not be- 
hind their sisters at other colleges in enthusi- 
asm for out-of-door sports, as the lively bas- 
ket-ball games played three times a week 
testify. The boat club has been straining 
every energy toward securing money for a 
new boat-house, which will make possible a 
more extended use of the opportunities af- 
forded by the lake. Last spring a cycling 
club was formed under the leadership of 
President Waters, and with a charming sense 
of the fitness of things chose black and blue 
for its colors. And for those who neither 
row, ride wheels, nor play basket-ball, there 
are the glens to explore and the lake shore 
to follow on foot. A thoroughly equipped 
gymnasium provides for in-door exercises. 

But one might go on indefinitely describ- 
ing the joys of existence at Wells. There 
are frequent lectures by such men as Profes- 
sor Frederick Starr, the anthropologist; Pro- 
fessor Kittredge of Harvard; Professor Louis 
Dyer, of Oxford, England; Professors Alfred 
Emerson, Creighton, and Morse Stephens, of 
Cornell. Such occasions are made more de- 
lightful by the fact that the lecturer is also 
a guest, to be enjoyed socially as well as in- 
tellectually. Professor Winchester of Wes- 
leyan, and Professor John Fiske, who are 
yearly visitors, seem like family friends. 

Finally, Wells is proud of her alumna— 
the loyal women throughout the country 
who believe and strive that the ‘‘small col- 
lege on the shore of Cayuga Lake,” as Mat- 
thew Arnold calls it in his ‘* Letters,” may, 
without losing its peculiar charm, equal its 
larger rivals in high aim and honest per- 
formance. 
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Mrs. Stuart has full command of a style half- 
humorous and half-pathetic, and her readers 
laugh and weep by turns, The dialect which 
she uses with rare felicity is not an abnormal and 
hideous excrescence, as it is in many cases, but 
the natural vehicle of the tales which she writes. 
—N.Y. Observer. 
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ACK RENSHAW was strolling down Broadway. 
e? His hands were thrust comfortably into his pockets, 
and the short brier-wood pipe in his mouth served to ac- 
centuate a general suggestion of philosophic calm. 

I» an enlightened community, where every one tries to 
think and do as every one else does, the man who thinks 
as he pleases and acts accordingly is sure to be dubbed 

queer,” with a rather pitying intonation ; and Jack fell 
distinctly within this category. He had been graduated 
from college eleven years before, and his family and ac- 
quaintances bemoaned the fact that since then he had 
‘‘accomplished absolutely nothing.” To be sure, he had 
begun to study law, because, as he explained, he was young 
and did not know any better; but when, at the mature age 
of twenty-three, a certain uncle—his nearest relative—had 
died and left him ten thousand dollars in a good six-per- 
cent. stock, he proceeded to cast a hasty calculation, the 
conclusion of which was as follows: that he hated the 
law ; that he loved freedom and leisure and nature and 
art and literature; that he was a young man whose lim 
ited means had not admitted of his forming expensive 
habits; and that, in short, he would rather live as he 
pleased on six hundred dollars a year than as other people 
pleased at almost any figure 

Of course all this was social heresy to the last degree, and 
everybody held up his hands and said he had become a 
bohemian and would never amount to anything. Jack 
did not mind being a bohemian at all, but neither did he 
think it necessary to be dissipated, or live beyond his 
means, or run into debt in order to maintain his title to the 
appellation. He believed in that higher bohemianism 
which is only another name for freedom, while as for 
“amounting to anything,” he felt, when he succeeded in 
getting some editor to pay him ten dollars for a “ poem,” 
immeasurably greater than if be had made ten thousand 
out of a lucky turn in stocks 

It was nine years now since he had begun to live in 
this way, enjoying the society of a few friends and a great 
many books, cultivating and gratifying his artistic in- 
stincts, travelling a little, cheap,” and adding two or three 
hundred dollars a year to his income and two or three hun- 
dred per cent. to his self-esteem by what he termed the 
** sporadic practice of literature.” 

Now, as he was strolling down Broadway, he seemed 
happy and contented—a living affront to the people who 
had so confidently predicted his ruin. Could these, how- 
ever, have glanced for a moment into his mind, they might 
have ventured to take heart and renew their confidence in 
the ability of outraged society to avenge itself against 
rebels. 

The truth was that about a month before the beginning 
of this narrative Jack Renshaw had met a certain Miss 
Stanley, and had for the first time in his life fallen actu 
ally in love. This was most embarrassing. He had left 
such a contingency entirely out of his calculations. Had 
Isabel Stanley been a bohemian, like himself—a news- 
paper Woman, an art-league girl—in short, anything ra- 
tional—it might have been all right; but, as fate had 
willed it, she was the favorite daughter of a very Goliath 
among Philistines—a banker of immense wealth and hard, 
practical, idiotic ideas ; a man who, with all his millions, 
lived the life of a slave, and believed that every mau who 
was good for anything did the same. 

To be sure, Miss Isabel was very sweet. She thought 
Jack's poetry charming, and admired him accordingly ; 
but despite all this he could not but realize that, even 
were the young woman to carry her admiration to the 
extent of reciprocating his sentiments, the consent of 
Stanley pére was simply impossible, and he felt that he 
had no right to press a suit the success of which would 
expose the object of his regard to deprivation of all the 
luxuries to which she had been accustomed, together with 
estrangement from parental favor 

At the present moment Jack was seriously debating the 
advisability of plunging into some violent speculation 
with his slender capital, and either making a fortune which 
would be of some use in the premises or else losing what 
he had, and going to the north pole or the equator, un- 
dertaking to enter Lhassa for the Daily Enterprise, or en- 
listing in the service of the Congo Free State. 

While so cogitating he stopped, half mechanically, be- 
fore a show-window in which was displayed a .profusion 
of Oriental rugs. Jack admired good rugs witli all his 
ert nature. ‘The patterns and colors and texture appealed 
strongly to him, and one of the specimens in the window 
excited his unqualified approval. Purely as a matter of 
curiosity, he walked into the store and inquired the price. 

‘The one in the middle of the window ?” queried the 
salesman. ‘‘That’s a very fine specimen. We ask two 
thousand dollars for it.” 

Jack thanked him and was turning away, when a mid- 
die-aged man, who had been standing near and overheard 
question and answer, stepped forward. 

**Are you interested in rugs, sir 7” he said, pleasantly. 
‘If you are, I'll show you something really worth see- 
ing.” 

The salesman drew back deferentially, and Jack sur- 
mised that the speaker must be a member of the firm. 

** Why, thank you,” he replied. ‘‘I am interested im- 
mensely in good art-work of all kinds, and I think the 
best rugs are about as artistic as anything one runs across. 
I’m not a purchaser, though, and I don’t want to bother 
you under false pretences.” 

* That's all right,” said the other, quickly, ** but this is 
something I take pleasure in showing to people who can 
appreciate it.” 

le led the way toward the back of the great store, un- 
locked a cabinet which stood in a corner, and drawin 
thence a roll of carpet, spread it out on the floor. Jac 
caught his breath with astonishment and delight. 

**Ob! that’s great /” he ejaculated, after a silencé of 
at least two minutes 

“Great” was the only word really descriptive of the 
rug, for it was far too wonderfully beautiful to admit of 
detailed criticism, There were not many colors in it—a 
most delicate tint of fawn and a still more delicate tint of 
pearl, together with several other shades too delicate to 
be depicted in words. These were marvellously com- 
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bined in a pattern whose intricacy only yielded to its 
matchless beauty, and whose beauty was only second to 
its weird originality. The size was about seven feet by 
five. 

The merchant was evidently pleased and flattered by 
Jack's ecstatic silence. He leaned down and crumpled 
the rug up so that the light from a neighboring window 
struck it at different angles, The effect produced was 
that of changeable silk, but wonderfully multiplied by 
the pattern colors. Jack knelt and passed bis hand over 
the surface. An exclamation of pleasure burst from him. 
The touch was more silky than that of any fabric he had 
ever known, and he felt an clectric thrill similar to that 
which often runs through us in response to some tale of 
noble deeds or some line of perfect poetry. Theu he 
lifted up one end, gathering it together. It hung from 
his hand more flexible than damask. 

At last, with a sigh of pent-up feeling, he rose to his 
feet. 

“It’s the most wonderful thing I ever saw,” he said. 
“It must have taken the artist a lifetime.” 

**l imagine it took a great while to make,” replied the 
merchant. ‘‘I know it cost us over six thousand dollars, 
and we hold it at seventy-five hundred. It’s hard to say, 
though, what he got for it, seeing that it’s over a thousand 
years old.” 

“What !” exclaimed Jack” ‘‘ Why, it’s as fresh as if it 
were finished yesterday!” 

‘* Nevertheless,” said the other, “ the papers that came 
with it seem to prove what I say. We got an Armenian 
to translate them, and he tells us they represent eight 
transfers—from family to family—all properly authenti- 
cated, and that the earliest is at least of the age 1 men- 
tioned. No one knows how long before that it was in 
existence. Would you like to see them?” 

“I certainly should, if I’m not troubling you too 
much.” 

** Not in the least, my dear sir. As I said before, it’s a 
great pleasure to show a thing like this to some one who 
won't say ‘Oh! isn’t that pretty?’” 

Jack laughed, and followed his conductor, after watch 
ing him rather ruefully as he rolled up the rug and re- 
turned it to its cabinet. 

Some of the papers, or rather parchments, were cer- 
tainly very old, and they bore queer stamps—the ciphers 
of various sultans or sheiks. Of course they were unin- 
telligible to Jack, and while he was expressing his thanks 
he found himself longing to have just one more glance at 
the rug itself. His assurance, however, was not quite 
equal to formulating such a request, and as he wandered 
out of the store a feeling very closely akin to depression 
weighed down his usually buoyant spirits. ‘ 

All day he thought “‘rug.” Do what he would, talk 
with whom he would, it kept itself absorbingly upper- 
most in his mind. Worst of all, the night did not bring 
relief. It was filled with troubled cat-naps, from which 
he woke to lie and wonder whether a certain arabesque 
curved toward the centre or the edge, and whether certain 
colors were contiguous or parted by a thread of some 
neutral tint. As might be imagined, he rose far from re- 
freshed, and his first mental inquiry was what excuse he 
could give for troubling the owners again to show him 
their invaluable possession. 

But now common-sense came to the rescue. He pro- 
ceeded to inform himself, in terms, just how absurdly he 
was acting—or rather thinking—and for a whole morn- 
ing succeeded in banishing Oriental art from his brain. 
With afternoon, however, he began again to experience 
the sense of attraction, but a consciousness of how un- 
reasonably troublesome he would appear still kept him 
from the great entrance beyond which his magnet lay. 
Then night came, almost as restless as the last. 

Jack issued from his lodgings next morning tired and 
sleepy. Suddenly a flash of satisfaction crossed his mind. 
He had recognized a friend approaching, and it had oc- 
curred to him at the same moment that to take another 
in to see the rug would seem perfectly rational. 

It was not difficult to excite the necessary interest, and 
soon a complacent salesman was uurolling the treasure, 
while Jack waited, with bated breath, to gaze again upon 
its beauties, 

This time he was able to look more closely at Tetails. 
He noticed that half-way down each border was a small 
compressed ellipse of pearly tint and with interlaced 
ends, within which were woven Persian characters—at 
least he presumed them to be Persian ; but besides this, 
he observed or imagined he observed that, viewed from a 
certain position, the centre-piece suggested the well-de- 
fined lines of a man’s face—a man with a long pearly 
beard and red-black hair and eyes, with a complexion 
half-way between rosewood and fawn-color. Whenever 
the observer moved his head six inches in any direction 
all human resemblance vanished in a maze of lines and 
spaces, but each time that be resumed his original point 
of view the face looked forth so much more clearly that 
it was impossible not to believe its appearance to have 
been the result of design—perhaps suggested by some 
Oriental idea of humor or grotesquerie, which is the same 
thing. The eyes even had expression, and the expression 
was sad and wistful, though ‘hat was doubtless the result 
of chance. 

From some impulse which he would have found it 
difficult to define, Jack did not mention his latest dis- 
covery either to the salesman or to his friend; but he 
asked several questions about the inscriptions, 

No, they had no translations of these. The Armenian 
who had deciphered the documents had declared them to 
be undoubtedly Persian, but evidently of some archaic 
dialect very different from any spoken for many hundred 
years, and one with which he was entirely unfamiliar. 

Oddly enough, Jack experienced a sort of satisfaction 
at this information. It seemed to remove the rug further 
from being public property, while Ais discovery of the 
face had put him on confidential relations with the fabric 
which he felt were shared with no one else. Surely if 
any one in the store lmd noticed it, it would have been 
mentioned by one or other of the exhibitors. 

Jack went out with lis mind fuller than ever of the 


peculiar charm which this piece of woven silk exerted 
over him, and doubly pleased that his experience of the 
morning had suggested a way by which he could see it 
more or less frequently without being considered a crank 
ora bore. The firm might be deuced glad, he reflected, 
to get so enthusiastic an advertising ageut on such ab- 
surdly reasonable terms. 

So the days and weeks drifted by, and Jack Henshaw 
lay in wait for this acquaintance or that, and dragged him 
down to the Broadway carpet - house, and had the rug 
brought out for his inspection — and, incidentally, his 
own, Sometimes he even ventured to stroll in by him- 
self, trying, as he did so, to avoid the eyes of such sales- 
men us he had called upon recently. 

Despite all these precautions, however, and the excuses 
he invented from time to time, there was not an individual 
in the establishment, from senior partner to floor-scrubber, 
who was not familiar with him and his infatuation. At 
the end of the first two weeks he was eyed with con- 
siderable suspicion as a possible crook seeking to famil- 
iarize himself with the place and the most valuable parts 
of its stock ; but a quiet investigation soon served to es- 
tablish his identity and entire respectability. Then both 
the firm and its employees proceeded to set him down for 
an aggressive crank ou the subject of rugs—harmless and 
gentlemanly, to be sure, but decidedly ‘‘ off.” 

What was stranger still, Jack was more than disposed 
to concur in their most painful surmises. Frequently he 
took the liberty of calling himself a fool, and on one or 
two occasions he found himself seriously considering 
whether he was not really a little out of his head. An 
incident which happened at the end of about a month 
served to intensify his fear on this subject. 

He had taken a Wealthy art amateur with whom he was 
slightly acquainted to view what he had almost come to 
regard as his own property, and the man had admired it 
to the extent of making an offer of sixty-five hundred 
dollars. Jack found himself trembling and pale when the 
then exhibiting salesman called one of the partners, who, 
after some consultation, intimated that they might be 
willing to consider a suggestion to split the difference. 

Jack felt unspeakable relief when his acquaintance 
stood stiff on his offer, but the mere idea of a possible 
purchaser became a source of deep anxiety to him. 

To be sure, it would be sold sooner or later, he reflected, 
and then, even if it remained in New York, he could 
hardly expect to obtain such frequent views of it as he 
now enjoyed. The thought was most disquieting. B 
all laws of art the rug should be his; but how could wah 
a title be defended ? 

He could buy it. 

The idea struck him like a club. He had never con- 
sidered such a thing as among the possibilities. It meant 
a complete surrender of his happy life of philosophic and 
artistic leisure. Worse than all, it meant the surrender 
of every hope he might have harbored of winning Isabel 
Stanley. He told himself that the notion was simply 
absurd, and proceeded to banish it from his mind. But, 
lo! it would not consent to be banished. Where he had 
before found it impossible to resist the temptation of see- 
ing the rug, he now felt an even stronger impulse to own 
it. In vain he reasoned ; in vain he called himself the 
most uncomplimentary names he could think of ; in vain 
he shuddered at the prospects of what must be approach- 
ing insanity. He awoke each morning to inaugurate a 
struggle which hardly ended with the night. 

At last things came to a crisis. He had stopped in 
alone one morning to get a fleeting glance at ‘* his posses- 
sion,” and the member of the firm who good-naturedly 
showed it to him said, in reply to his apologies: 

“I don’t think you need apologize, Mr. Renshaw. I'm 
inclined to think you've sold it for us. Do you recall 
the Mr. Brett you brought in here a week or ten days 
ago? He made us an offer then, and yesterday he called 
again and asked if we were still firm. I said we'd take 
seven thousand and not a cent Jess, and he replied that he 
rather thought he'd take it, and would let us know in a 
day or so.” 

“Did—did you give him an option for any specific 
time?” faltered Jack. 

‘**He didn’t ask for one,” replied the other. ‘‘I sup- 
pose he didn’t imagine we’d be very apt to sell it in a 
day.” 

**T'll take it for seven thousand,” said Jack. 

The merchant started. 

** You?” he exclaimed. 

“Yes,” said Jack, flushing at the tone of surprise. 
*‘T’ll call this afternoon with the money and take it home 
with me. Will that be satisfactory ?” 

“Why—ye—s. I don’t know why not. I doubt if I 
should feel altogether justified in selling it to a stranger 
without first communicating with Mr. Brett ; but you're 
different. As he saw it through you, he can hardly ob- 
ject to your having the first call.” 

** Mr. Renshaw is evidently better off than I imagined,” 
he mused, as Jack darted out of the store with a hurried 
response of : ‘‘ All right, then. That's settled. I'll be in 
before six to-night.” 

As for the latter, the plunge once taken, he wasted no 
time on misgivings, much less regrets, but proceeded at 
once to place eight thousand dollars par value of his stock 
in the hands of a broker, procured an advance of seven 
thousand dollars, and directed the necessary sale to be 
made at the best figure attainable. By two o'clock he was 
back with the money, and fifteen minutes later was trudg- 
ing up Broadway with a bulky and remarkably heavy 
roll locked tight under his arm. 

To be sure, they had offered to send it, but Jack insisted 
that that was entively unnecessary. 

His lodgings once gained, he tore away the wrappings 
with fingers that trembled with excitement, and spread- 
ing the beautiful fabric on his bed, threw himself upon it, 
and literally as well as figuratively fairly wallowed in 
his purchase. The close personal contact seemed to mag- 
nify his pleasure a thousand times, and he felt more defi- 
nitely than ever that subtle electric thrill which the first 
touch bad sent tingling to his shoulder. Then, too, upon 
closer and continued inspection, new beauties appeared 
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SUPPLEMENT 
at every point. The rug seemed a veritable and inex- 
haustible mine of discoveries. 

Day after day passed. Jack had moved his bed so that 
it stood directly beneath the window, and there, stretched 
at full length, he studied and dreamed and wrote. But 
though what he wrote was really better and sold better 
than his former efforts, and despite the fact that he wrote 
much more, he could hardly hope to fill up thus the hole 
he had made in his income. 

Still, he did not regret his purchase, much less weary of 
it, and whenever, as he was obliged to leave his room, he 
rolled the rug carefully up and locked it in a bureau 
drawer, it was with a longing and almost affectionate look 
that seemed to grudge its necessary relegation to dark- 
ness: for he had decided that, situated as he was, it would 
be unwise to allow any one to know of his ownership of 
so valuable an article. 

On alt other points Jack was as rational—shall we say 
as ever? His friends noticed no difference in his mind 
or manners. Miss Stanley received him just as agreea- 
bly, and it was only when he left her presence that a 
feeling of depression—hardly definite enough to be called 
regret—would invade his consciousness. ‘* Still,” as he 
told himself, ‘‘ what was the difference? His suit, if he 
had one, could hardly be more hopeless than it had been 
from the first.” 

One day a new pleasure came. Hitherto he had only 
been able to distinguish the central face when he stood at 
a certain point some feet distant from the rug. Now 
suddenly he discovered that, lying with his eyes six 
inches away and directly over it, the semblance became 
even more apparent and more startlingly expressive. 
What were the words the lips seemed striving to enun- 
ciate? It flashed across his mind that he would try to 
decipher the inscriptions on the border; and thoughts of 
the delightful and seemingly endless labor of such a task 
filled him with deep satisfaction. 

It was not long before several Persian grammars and 
the most complete lexicon he could find were piled on his 
table, and two hours of every morning were religiously 
devoted to poring over their cabalistic contents. 

What he had undertaken bade fair, however, to baffle 
even his enthusiasm. The only books he could get were 
necessarily more or less modern, and he soon discovered 
that the kinship between the language therein described 
and that of the inscriptions was barely close enough to 
indicate a common origin. Even many of the letters were 
quite differently formed—some of them so much so as to 
leave the gravest doubt as to their identity. 

Still, he workedon. The contents of three of the ellipses 
seemed to offer obstacles absolutely insuperable, but the 
fourth—that in the right-hand border—began at last to 
yield. He tiiade out one word positively, and two others 
to a very reasonable degree of probability. The fourth 
still puzzled him. He went over and compared it with 
every word that made sense with the — context, 
but could satisfy himself as to none. It was almost pro- 
voking, but each morning he reapplied himself to his 
task with the same energy, and at last results followed. 

He had been working through the lexicon page by 
page, and had nearly reached the end. Only one letter 
remained. The two hours to which he had limited him- 
self were gone, but why not make a day of it? He had 
really nothing else to do, and the lexicon once finished, he 
could take a walk and try to think up some new means 
of attack. It was after two o'clock, when he came to a 
word that, with a slight but very plausible inversion, 
made perfect though curious sense. He could not quite 
reconcile it—but so nearly! A truck rumbled through 
the street and disturbed his train of thought. He threw 
out his arms and yawned, exhausted by the long-con- 
tinued application. 

**Confouud New York and civilization!” he muttered. 
‘‘T wish I was in the middle of Sahara, where a man can 
hear himselfthink.” 

Then, as, lying .at full length, he glanced again at the 
letters, their meaning seemed to come to him in a flash. 
With a note of exultation in his voice, he pronounced 
the entire sentence aloud. 

Just exactly what happened Jack never knew. He 
felt his breath catch suddenly in his throat. Everything 
danced before his eyes in a mad maze, and his conscious- 
ness, while it did not exactly leave him, seemed held in 
abeyance by some tremendous pressure. He knew who 
he was, and he felt pretty sure that he was alive, but be- 
yond this his ideas were blank. 

Then slowly they began to take shape. He -had shut 
his eyes instinctively. Now he opened but. immediately 
closed them again, under the bright glare of the sun, that 
seemed to burn through the window-pane as through a 





burning‘ glass. 


** Bless mé! how hot it’s grown !” murmured Jack, 
reaching’ up for the shade string and feeling around 
vaguely and unsuccessfully. At last, with a muttered 
exclamation of annoyance, he sat up and opened his eyes 
once more. His jaw dropped and he stared blankly 
around him. 

He was seated on his rug in the open air—an extremely 
hot air. Above him domed a heaven of cloudless blue, in 
the midst of which the sun blazed like a great ball of fire. 
On every side lay an endless expanse of rolling sand hills, 
without a scrap of vegetation, save here and there a few 
tufts of rank grass. 

Jack rubbed his eyes. ‘What a curiously vivid 
dream !” he thought. ‘For a moment I imagined it was 
real,even after 1 woke up.” Then hesmiled and looked 
around again. 

It was real! He and his precious rug were actually 
perched on a mound of sand in the midst of a dreary 
waste and beneath the furnace of a tropical sky. 

He reached out and picked up a handful of the sand. 
It scorched his fingers. That was very real, and helped 
a bit toward composing his mind. He began to feel dis- 
turbed, even a little frightened, but, above all, he ex- 
perienced a deep and growing sense of blank amazement. 

As for accounting for the curious thing that had ap- 
parently happened, he did not attempt it. In fact, the 
practical side of the question forced itself upon his atten- 
tion before, if not to the exclusion of, the theoretical. 
He was wide awake in a desert, presumably far from 
human habitation, and without a scrap to eat or drink. 
The last points were perhaps more vividly emphasized 
by the fact that it was past his luncheon hour and he was 
both hungry and thirsty, 

He stood up and shook himself carefully and conscien- 
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aeaty. Then he ventured to. step from his rug. The 
sand, however, was much too hot for comfort, and bis feet 
sank almost to the ankles at each step; so he was glad to 
oe back and sit down. 

t that moment he descried in the distance the figure 
of a man moving toward him. 

Tremendously relieved, he sprang up again, and heed- 
less of the consequences, gave vent to a loud holloa. 

The stranger, not in’ the least startled, continued to ap- 
proach, at the same pace, and, as he drew near, Jack per- 
ceived that he was an old man, very much bent, and that 
he walked with the aid of a s His costume was a 
long gown of some grayish striped material, while on his 
head was an enormous white turban. 

He was now within fifty yards of Renshaw, when sud- 
denly the latter experienced a distinct thrill of absolute 
terror. He fastened his eyes upon the soqrsnenns figure. 
The hair under the white turban was black, with a reddish 
tinge, while a long pearly beard swept down to his waist. 
The eyes were of the color of the hair and very piercing, 
while the expression of the entire face, naturally rather 
sad and pensive, was lit up with a gleam of something 
very like triumph. 

Jack knew he had seen it before, that it was a face 
most familiar to him—in short, beyond all doubt, the ve 
_ woven in the rug that lay spread on the sand heneath 

im. 

After the first shock occasioned by this discovery, he 
was surprised to find that it disturbed him much less than 
might have been imagined, only, for a moment, a wave 
of conclusion that he really must be insane passed over 
him, bringing with it a suffocating sense of horror. Then 
he proceeded to adapt himself resignedly to his new con- 
ditions, physical or mental. 

By this time the stranger had halted within a few feet 
of the rug, and, with arms folded upon his breast, and knit 
brows, wus regarding Jack intently. He was certainly 
a very dignified and rather benignant looking personage, 
only the hair contrasted oddly with the beard, and lent a 
slightly sinister tone to his personality. 

At last Jack mustered courage to break the silence. 

**My name is Renshaw,” he said—‘‘ John Renshaw, of 
New York. I haven’t the most remote idea of where I 
am or how i got here, but I’m very glad to find that I am 
not entirely sbeee. 

The stranger merely bowed in reply, and continued to 
regard him fixedly. 

ack began to grow uncomfortable, but again muster- 
ing his courage, suid, 

“Would it be asking too much for me to request you 
to inform me where I am ?” 

‘*You are in the middle of the desert of Sahara, of 
course,” replied the man. 

Jack stared at him with open mouth and bulging eyes. 

‘*You seem astonished,” continued his new acquaint- 
ance, with a slight smile. 

‘* But— but,” stammered Jack—‘‘if what you say is 
so—and I don’t wish to be understood as doubting it— 
how am I ever to get home ?” 

**T shall be pleased to attend to that for you,” replied 
the other, smiling, this time most benignly ; ‘‘in fact, I 
sought you for that purpose.” 

‘** You're certainly very good,” said Jack, who had now 
ceased to be astonished at anything. 

‘* Not at all, not at all,” went on his would-be bene- 
factor. ‘To be frank, I think we can be of some use to 
each other, and the proposition I make is on that basis. 
I undertake to return you to your room in New York at 
once, and all I ask is that you should present me with 
that bit of carpet on which you are seated.” 

Amid all his embarrassments, Jack was conscious of an 
extremely unpleasant sensation at these words. 

“TI paid seven thousand dollars for that bit of carpet, 
as you call it,” he said, rather ruefully. 

** My dear sir,” replied the other, ** I don’t question your 
word in the least ; but it seems to me, nevertheless, that 
it is rather absurd of you to begrudge me it under the 
present circumstances. Consider that if you sit here for 
a few days I can come quietly and take it, and dig you a 
nice grave in the sand—in short, that you will infallibly 
die of thirst and hunger.” 

on I ask who you are ?” interrupted Jack, a little 
stiffly. 

“My name is Houssain ben Mirza.” 

“And you propose to starve me into letting you have 
my rug ?” 

**Not at all. You propose to starve yourself volunta- 
rily. It really makes very little difference to me whether 
I get it now or in the course of a week.” 

** Will you tell me why you want it so much?” 

A look of contemptuous astonishment shot from the 
dark eyes. 

**How do you suppose you came here ?” asked Hous- 

**T don’t know,” replied Jack, the puzzled expression 
once more settling down upon his face. 

‘*Have you ever read the story of Prince Ahmed and 
the fairy Paribanou, in the so-called Arabian Nights?” 

“I must have,” said Jack. ‘‘I read them all when I 
was a youngster.” 

‘*Well, then, perhaps you can recall the purchase by 
Prince Houssain of a certain carpet as a curiosity to pre- 
sent to his father, in order to win the hand of the Princess 
Nouronihar. The story, as told, is quite inaccurate in 
several details. Asa matter of fact, J made the carpet 
myself. I and my brothers were all adepts in magic, 
and—” 

A flood of light swept over Jack. 

‘*T remember now !” he cried. ‘‘ That was the magic 
carpet on which you could sit and wish yourself any- 
where. That’s quite an idea. Good-day, sir! I wish I 
were in my room in New York.” 

But no result whatever followed these words, while 
Houssain stood with arms folded, and grinning most un- 
pleasantly. 

‘* Didn't you forget to recite the charm?” he suggested, 
tauntingly. ‘‘I told you that the story, as written, was 
rather inaccurate and incomplete.” 

“Thank you,” replied Jack, puzzled at the other’s com- 
posure. Then he repeated his wish, reciting after it the 
marginal text. Still there was no result. 

“Did you think I’d put the idea in your mind oP nae 
could use it?” said the magician, with fine scorn. ‘‘ How 
silly you giaours are !” 

ack, though considerably disturbed by his two failures, 
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was stung into a sort of composure by the insulting tone 
and glance. 

“ Pispe you'll excuse me,” he replied, ‘if, under the 
influence of this, to say the least, novel situation, my mind 
isn’t quite as clear as usual.” 

“ Certainly I’ll excuse you,” said Houssain. ‘‘ Are you 
ready to accept my terms now?” . 

= i feel much more like punching your head,” thought 
Jack, ruefully. 

‘That would be a very useless proceeding,” pursued 
the magician. 

Jack was naturally startled at this specimen of his 
companion’s mind-reading ability. Still, he maintained 
his attitude. 

“ Well, you can’t blame me if I do feel that way,” he 
retorted. 

“No, I don’t altogether,” said Houssain. ‘Only you 
must bear in mind that the rug really belongs to me. It 
was the only thing I took from my father’s treasury when 
I became a dervish on the unsuccessful conclusion of my 
suit for my cousin’s hand ; and it was afterward stolen. 
All my arts were useless to locate it so long as it remained 
in the jon of true believers. 1 had just learned 
that it had come into the hands of some American mer- 
chants when you bought it. I was sorry to make my 
likeness influence you as it did, but then you must re- 
member that you are only the receiver of stolen prop- 


erty.” 

Juck could make no response to this logical statement 
of the situation, and, after a short pause, Houssain con- 
tinued : 

‘*T don’t want to be hard on you, though. I'll tell you 
what I'll do. I'll pay you back your seven thousand 
dollars and land you safe in your room, in return for your 
Seger surrender of my property; and, what’s more, 

‘li make you a present of this ring. I’ve spent a good 
deal of time on it, and you may find it useful.” 

“How useful?” queried Jack, inspecting, without much 
enthusiasm, the clumsy ring on the magician’s finger. It 
was a sort of white pebble, of no especial beauty, embed- 
ded in a rude iron setting. 

‘It’s good for just this,” replied Houssain, ‘‘that the 
first individual of whom you make any request will grant 
it. I had hoped to make the charm durable, and have 
been amusing myself for some centuries in the manufac- 
ture of these rings. There's something wrong in my pro- 
cess, however. The first request seems to exhaust their 
power as far as each owner is concerned. Still, I only 
wish I’d been able to make them before the Princess Nou- 
ronihar married my brother. They’re really not of much 
use to me now ; though if I’d had a new one with me to- 
day, this conversation would have been shorter.” 

ack had been thinking hard while Houssain was speak- 
ing. 

‘*T accept,” he exclaimed, as the latter paused to take 
breath. 

** You change your mind rather rapidly,” replied Hous- 
sain, with a look of suspicion. 

“ That's aJl right,” cried Jack. ‘‘It’s just occurred to 
me that, after all, 1 can put that ring to better use than I 
could your rug.” 

“Very well, then. That’s settled,” replied the magi- 
cian, reassured, ‘* Now, if you'll allow me a few seconds 
to change some of this grass into American bank-notes— 
There—there they are, and here’s your ring. Permit me 
to seat myself beside you. You see your trouble was 
that you only learned one of the four charms. One is for 
transportation east, one west, one north, and one south.” 

**Why didn’t I go home vid Hong-kong and San Fran- 
cisco, then?” 

-* Because the charms are good only for transportation 
over the shortest routes between points. It’s very simple 
when you understand it. Hold fast now. Here we go.” 

Jack heard Houssain repeating certain strange words. 
Then came the odd sensations which had followed his 
own successful experiment, and he found himself, half 
dazed, lying on the floor in his little room. He was 
vaguely conscious that some one was rolling him to one 
side, and then he heard the sentence which he himself had 
worked out being repeated by Houssain. A gust of 
wind, as if occasioned by a sudden vacuum, swept over 
him. He sat up and looked around. Houssain and the 
rug were gone. 

**Had he been asleep? How did he come to be lying 
on the floor?” were the questions that propounded them- 
selves to him. The former he answered promptly in the 
affirmative, but the latter was swept away as he rose and 
glanced at the bed. ‘‘ Where was his rug? Could he 
have rolled it up and slipped it in its hiding-place without 
remembering?” With anxious hands he unlocked the 
drawer and opened it. 

Then he sprang to his feet and rushed into the hall, al- 
most falling over the aged slavey engaged in her Friday 
scrubbing. 

“Who's been in my room, Bridget?” asked Jack, 
fiercely. 

‘“*Shure an’, sir, no one has for the hour,” she replied, 
in a frightened voice. 

Evidently his manner and appearance terrified her. 

‘How long have you been in the hall?” was the next 
question. 

“Haven't I been wurking up from the basemint since 
lunch, an’ not a soul passin’ me?” 

Her statement bore every evidence of truthfulness; but 
Jack was on the point of cross-examining her more closely, 
when he chanced to glance down at his hand. Then he 
turned pale and almost staggered back into his room, 
closing and locking the door behind him. 

He had been utterly stupefied by the sight of Hous- 
sain’s ring on one of his fingers. 

A short inspection convinced him beyond doubt that it 
was a veritable ring, and of such design, workmanship, 
and material as no jeweller would ever dream of putting 
together. A new idea occurred to him. He thrust his 
hand into his pocket and drew out a bunch of greenbacks, 
spreading them one by one onthe bed. There were seven, 
each of the denomination of a thousand dollars. Then he 
sat down and tried to think. 


By the following morning Jack Renshaw, who, despite 
his tendency to fly in the face of society and established 
usage, was nevertheless, strange to say, a very philosoph- 
ical and logical sort of fellow, had come to several con- 
clusions. 

The first of these was to the effect that what had hap- 
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pened was so entirely out of the ordinary and beyond his 


powers of comprehension that it wasn't worth while to 
waste his time trying to comprehend it. This is a line of 
argument I would take the liberty of recommending to 
modern scientists and scientific theologians 

The second resolve was to take things just as they 
seemed to be, and to act accordingly If his senses 

eren't fit to be trusted, the sooder he found it out the 
Llet 


lhe third resolution took a little more time to arrive at, 
und I am compelled to admit that his first idea was to ask 
Isabel Stanley to marry him and thus try the virtue of his 


new possessior People had eloped before, and then he 
could work—for her. Lots of men sold themselves into 
practical slavery every day to marry women they cared 
for, and did it just as freely as did the Paris silversmith 
vho became a serf for love of the bondwoman of the Ab 
bey of St.-Germain 
ud «ois, in conse 
quence of this very 
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the ibsurd 
imagination to the 
depth f common 
place folly ex 
tremes would meet 
very satisfactorily 
ind therefore Jack 
beLooK himself 
without delay, to 
the great banking 
house in Broad 
Street, observing in 
the mean time the 
utmost care toavold 


inadvertently ask 
ing any one for any 
thing. If you think 
this 8 easy, try il 
for half a day; but 
Jack was a fellow 
f considerable de 
termination 

He had to wait 


almost an hour, and 
use considerable di 
plomacy to make 
his way into the pri 
vate office f the 


rreat man, who now 
came forward and 
remained standing 
with a most discour 
aging this -is - my 
busy-day expres 
sion on his face 
Jack had met him 
once or twice when 
calling on Miss Isa 
ln but it was very 
evident that the 
poet, if remember 
ed at all, was not 
regarded with es 
pecia favor For 


tunately tne latter 


was not timid and 
then, too, he had the 
ring, and was some 


what interested in 
the result even asa 
problem in element 
wy magk 


I have called, 


Mr Stanley he 
said to ask your 
permission to pay 
my vdd re SSCS to 
Miss Isabel 

Tin banker 


caught his breath 
His face grew red 
snd his eyes began 
to bulge ‘ 

As a matter of due respect to you, sir,” went on Jack, 
calmly I thought it proper to have this interview before 
saying anything to your daughter. If I can win her, will 
you give her to me? I've very little money, and I'm in no 
steady business, but—” 

By Jove! I like your style,” broke in Mr. Stanley 
warmly, his face suddenly wreathing in smiles. ‘‘ Win 
her if you can, my boy, and I wish you luck. I judge 
men quickly, and [ don’t mind saying that I couldn't pick 
out a more satisfactory son-in-law if I tried. You've not 
only got sand and go enough to make twenty fortunes, but 
I wish more young men nowadays had your ideas of 
propriety. And now, sir, I feel no diffidence about asking 
a gentleman of your frankness and business methods to 
excuse m¢ I have a conference with the Secretary of the 
Treasury at ten o'clock.” 

Jack never knew how he got into the street and up town. 
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“But what will father say ?” whispered Miss Isabel, 
with a sudden frightened look, as two hours later she 
raised her blushing face from Jack’s shoulder. ‘I’m 
afraid — that is, you know, dear, he has very decided 
notions about—” 

‘Your father,” said Jack, “has wisely concluded that 
impecunious poets may be very superior persons after all.” 


FRENCH ECONOMY. 


| HAVE been asked to write an article on French 
economy in housekeeping, and do not know that I can 
do better than to take for text the little conversation I 
had this evening with my cook. 

Marie,” I said, “‘ this is the best soup I ever tasted, I 
think. What is there in it?” 





MOTHER AND BABY. 


From Tue Parntine py Miss Evizaseta Noursk, EXHIBITED IN THIS YEAR’S CHAMP DE Mars SALon 


“Why, what I had, mademoiselle. I made it, just as I 
always do, with whatever there was.” 

I looked at it. It was.a very delicate potage maigre of 
the consistency of cream, but more ethereal than cream, 
tinted with red as from tomatoes, with a delicious flavor. 

“Are there tomatoes in it?” I said. 

“Why, no, mademoiselle. We've had no tomatoes 
either to-day or yesterday. Mademoiselle doesn’t remem. 
ber that we had carrots for vegetable last evening at din- 
ner?” 

And, sure enough, the basis of the soup was carrots— 
tender young French carrots, which had been served ori- 
ginally, chopped into dice, with a white sauce. What was 
left the cook had passed through the colander, and the 
purée thus made bad formed the foundation of her opera- 
tions, 


**] suppose there’s milk in it?” I hazarded again. 


SUPPLEMENT 


“‘Oh no, mademoiselle! It’s too warm to keep milk in 
the house. It’s the water that the cauliflower was boiled 
in.” 

“And what else?” 

‘Plenty of butter and a little fine tapioca. If there is 
any cauliflower left to-night, I shall put it through the 
colander and make my soup out of that to-morrow.” 

The cauliflower was chour-fleurs au gratin, made with 
Gruyére cheese. Probably some of the haricots verts 
string-beans) that were left from my lunch to-day will go 
into the soup chopped fine, with the water they were boiled 
in; the Gruyére cheese will give ita delightful yet a slight 
ly mysterious flavor, and I am so sure of the result that 
1 see myself now tasting it and exclaiming, ‘‘ Marie, this 
is positively the best soup you have made yet!” 

When we are by ourselves you will see that our man- 
ner of living is bourgeoise, like that of the Peter Ibbet- 
sons in Passy, and 
as Peter Ibbetson’s 
mouth watered as 
he looked back in his 
dream life to see 
and smell] the steam 
of ‘‘soupe a ia 
bonne femme,” 
“ soupe aux choux,” 
“pot au feu,” 


** blanquette de 
veau,” ‘‘beuf a 
la mode” — that 


endless variety of 
good things on 
which French peo- 
ple grow fat so 
young—so I am 
certain that when 
the time comes in 
after- years that I 
look back myself 
upon this, which I 
am sure is one of 
the happiest times 
of my life, among 
my memories will 
be indelibly associ 
ated the perfume of 
good French soups 

In America, when 
a man or woman 
looks back, it is very 
apt to be to “mo 


ther’s pumpkin 
pies,” ‘mother’s 
gingerbread.” In 


France it is to one 
or another old ser 
vant’s soups, made, 
to go back to my 
original text, ‘‘ with 
what she had,’ 
which is the under 
lying principle of 
the French system 
of economy 

There are two 
ways in which a 
man who is support- 
ing a family may 
keep up a just pro- 
portion between in- 
come and expendi- 
ture as the family 
grows, and natural- 
ly its demands in- 
crease — one is to 
increase the numer- 
ator, the other to 
lessen the denomi 
nator — that is to 
say, to make more 
money or to have 
fewer wants. Asin 
France the great 
majority of men are 
born into a certain 
environment, and 
live all their lives as 
money earners on 
incomes whose ca 
pabilities of en- 
largement are very 
small, their only 
choice is to lessen 
their denominators, 
in other words, to 
economize. 

In France, more 
over, no man lives 
up to his income 
Of course I am 
generalizing and 
talking now, as all 
through this article, 
of the class who 
must consider econ- 
omy. Every French 
family, even of the 
most limited in- 
come, puts by a cer- 
tain sum every month, and the result is a system of petty 
saving that, carried to the same extent, would not always 
be either possible or desirable in the free open life of 
America, where money is easily made. Itis certain, how- 
ever, that this art of money-making is much better un- 
derstood with us than the one of saving. The great and 
useful lesson for us in French economy is saving, or the 
judicious use of what we have, of which I have taken 
French soup as an example. 

The French have very little. To show you how diffi 
cult life is in a place like Paris let me give some of the 
prices of the necessities in the Paris markets. In meat, 
a filet of beef costs 50 cents a pound: rump steak, 36; rib, 
30; leg for soup, 16; mutton, pré-salé, 30; ordinary leg 
of mutton, 28; shoulder, 20; chops, 10 cents apiece; veal 
cutlets cost 28 cents a pound; a roast 30, A little chicken 

(Continued on page 658.) 
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for four persons costs from 80 cents to $1. In other ne- 
cessities good coffee costs from 60 to 65 cents a pound; 
sugar, 11 and 12; potatoes are bought by the pound at 
the rate of about $2 a busbel; butter costs from 40 to 60 
cents a pound; wood is bought by the pound at the rate 
of about 60 cents for a hundred pounds; coal cosis about 
$10 a ton 

With these prices one sees that it is only with strict 
economy that people with limited incomes can live at all. 
In Paris, contrary to the general theory abroad, meat is 
considered the principal necessity of life, and the first 


article of expenditure to be considered. Every family ex- 
pects to eat meat twice a day—for déjeuner at noon,and for 
dinner. Servants stipulate for this in their engagements. 
Custom gives as obligatory for each servant 8 cents for 


meat, twice a day; 4 cents for vegetables, twice a day; 1 
pound of bread at 4 cents a pound a day; 8 bottles of 
wine a week, or #2 a month if the servant finds her own 
wine; $1 a month for washing. This is when the ser- 
vants are given a separate table, 

In what is called a bonne ordénaire, that is to say, a good 
average table, for the members of a family a cook is ex- 
pected to allow 20 cents apiece a day for meat; 1 pound 
of coffee a month for each person; 2 pounds of sugar; and 
vegetables, fruits, ete., according to the market and the 
purse. As bread, cake, and pastry are never made in 
the house, but are bought in small quantities as needed, 
one sees at once that a French housekeeper can calcu- 
late to a centime the exact expense of each day for her 
family 

I well remember telling a French woman, the wife of a 


general in the army, about our American candies made at 
home—butier-scotch, caramels, chocolate creams, etc., and 
our American cakes. “1 don't doubt that they are very 
nice,” she said, politely; ‘ but you see we French people 


always have very little money to spare for superfluities. 
It is much more ceonomical for us to buy our bonbons in 
just the quantity we need than to make them, when one 
always risks having some wasted. And it is the same 
way with our cakes.” This shows the French principle 
about extras 

The first principle of real economy in living is to estab- 
lish the basis of expenditure for meat each day, or for 
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whatever is to be considered the pidce de résistance of each 
meal, the principal article from which the individual's 
supply of nourishment, or fuel for power, is to be derived. 
Around this is afterwards grouped what is necessary for 
variety, for the supply of the other elements needed by the 
human organism, for the pleasure of the palate, which is 
a perfectly legitimate pleasure, each estimated in propor- 
tion to its value and the amount of money to be spent. 
In the French cuisine a bonne ordinaire for dinner always 
consists of soup, meat, and one vegetable, salad, and des- 
sert. This is the rule in very simple homes, The soup, 
as I have already explained, is made of ‘‘ what there is.” 
A lobster shell is a precious possession for a French house- 
keeper, for it can serve as the foundation of a delicious 
bisque; chicken bones or the carcass of a chicken or turkey 
can be treated in the same way. The ‘‘ soupe au choux,” 
for which Peter Ibbetson’s mouth watered, is made in 
France, for a family of four persons, with a cabbage cost- 
ing four cents, four cents’ worth of string-beans, if in 
season, two cents’ worth of carrots, two cents’ worth of 
turnips, a few potatoes, two cents’ worth of leeks, a piece 
of salt pork, and water, boiled at least three hours. The 
leaves of the cabbage are broken, the carrots and turnips 
are cut in pieces, and butter and other seasoning are added 
when the soup is done. 

The remnants of green pease or of dried pease, mashed 
and put through the colander make a delicious foundation 
for soup; so also does either squash or pumpkin; and not 
only carrots but also turnips can be used in the same way. 
Soupe a loseille, or sorrel soup, is delicate and appetizing, 
especially in the spring or summer. The sorrel is cnepped. 
boiled in water, and then brought to a boil in butter, or 
parboiled (fried we would cal] it) in butter without being 
first cooked. Then the soup is made like the carrot soup 
already described. 

Soup must not become a superfluity in a meal. It must 
distinctly take a place of its own as an article of nourish- 
ment, and with soup less meat, which is more expensive, 
is needed. 

Waste, of course, is entirely inconsistent with French 
economy. To order one’s household on the French plan 
would require a certain amount of moral courage in 
an American housekeeper, for it would mean puttin 
on the table exactly the quantity that was necessary ond 
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— : } former schoolmates of Mrs. King—now her guests. 
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Laveal 
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Fanny} 
Josrruing, Mra. King’s maid 


butantes, also quests of Mrs. King. 


Place. —Mrs. King’s country house. The time consumed is 
supposed to be one day. 


ACT L 


TIME—morning. Curtain rises on a sitting-room fur- 
nished in wicker, the seats covered with bright summer 
chinte. Flowers are in vases about the room. Hntrance 
at centre 

Enter Phyllis, dressed in loose morning gown. She has 
large leather gloves drawn on her hands,and holds them out 
before her aa she talks 
Phyllis, Dear me, I feel as if I had murdered some one 

and was trying to dispose of the body piecemeal! My 

black domino, being my own, I could hide in a trunk; these 
gloves, being Mr. King’s, | must contrive to get back into 
his riding-coat pocket before he misses them; my boots, 

Mr. King’s also, seem to have taken care of themselves. 

I wish | knew where on earth they have gone, and who 

took them. Oh, here comes Sophie! (7Zears gloves from 

hands and hides them.in the bosom of her gown.) ood- 
morning, Sophie. How fares my sweet hostess? 
Enter Sophie (Mrs. King), also in morning costume. 

Sophie. It's not a good morning to me, Phyllis. 

Phyllis. Why,what’s the matter? You look so troubled. 

Sophie. 1 am troubled. I'll never, never give another 
domino party. My husband is as vexed as can be. He 
was afraid of the plan from the first. He so hates prac- 
tical jokes, and they do seem to belong to masques. 

Phyllis. Did anything disagreeable happen last night? 

Sophie. Nothing you dou't know. That abominable 
black domino has upset us all. Mr. King can’t imagine 
who the man was. He was so careful not to let strangers 
in. You know, he stood at the door himself, and as 
Thomas opened it, every guest who entered was com- 
pelled to unmask to them 

Phyllis. Let us sit down and talk about it. (They sit to- 
gether on the sofa.) Could the black domino have been one 
of the men guests in your house? Count d'Argent, Jack 
Fallen, Mr. Allan, Mr.— 

Checks off names on her fingers as she talks. 

Sophie, No; James and I can account for each one of 
them. They were all with him or me one time or an- 
other 

Phyllis. Then who could the black domino have 
been? 

Sophie. Mr. King has offered a liberal reward to the 
servant who discovers that. 

Enter Fanny and Lara, both dressed in riding-habits, and 

with wild flowers in their hands. 

Fanny. Oh, Sophie, we've had the loveliest ride, and 
see the flowers. we have found for your vases! So much 
lovelier than your old hot-house plants, and so fresh and 
dewy! 

Phyllis. The conversation grows personal, Oh, youth, 
youth, what would I not give to be able to dance all 
night, and be up with the lark and the wild flowers next 
day? 

Kophie (pinching Laura's cheek). And to look as fresh 
and dewy as the wild flowers, too. That's what it means 
to be a débutante, Phyllis. We are old hot-house plants— 
you and J 





no more. But the stomach, it must be remembered, is a 
sufficiently mechanical organ, like a stove. It gets accus- 
tomed to a certain average of fuel a day, and is really 
unhappy if it is choked up with more. The American 
income rarely rests stationary, und the average man con- 
stantly increases the numerator as years go by; but by 
— carefully the denominator the surplus could be 
saved. 

Why would it not be an excellent thing for the wo- 
men in the clubs that are doing such fine work all over 
the country to give a little time to the discussion of do- 
mestic economy, and to its organization in America? In 
France everything isorganized. You ‘‘mount your house” 
on a certain scale, as it is called, and almost any one of 
experience can tell you within a franc a day, one way or 
the other, how much you should spend and how your ex- 
penditures should be divided. 

One other suggestion from the French manner of living 
let me give, and that is that the French housekeeper 
never has bills, and buys everything in the smallest pos- 
sible quantities. 1 remember Mr. Howells spoke of this 
intensely retail character of household provisioning as 
being a theory of Dr. Holmes’s. ‘‘ He pleased himself 
with the theory that the higher the civilization the finer 
the apportionment of the demands and supplies. The 
ideal was a civilization in which you could buy two cents’ 
worth of beef, and a divergence from this standard was 
towards barbarism,” Mr. Howells wrote. 

On looking over my housekeeping book I find one entry 
of flour a week, of tive cents for the week. One of my 
friends, an American, told me that when she first went to 
housekeepiug in Paris she thought, as a matter of course, 
she must have a grocer’s bill. She allowed $2 40 a day 
for her table for herself, her husband, and two servants. 
At the end of the month her grocer’s bill was $6 above the 
allowance. The next month her grocer’s bill was paid ev- 
ery day and easily came within the allowance, while the 
family lived just us well. Whether this would be economy 
for America it would be impossible to say without expe- 
rience and a careful comparison of methods of buying. 
The only thing that is sure, however, is that perhaps more 
organization of domestic economy than exists at present 
might be both practical and helpful. 

KaTtHarine De Forest. 
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Iaura. As if anyone of us was as mischievous as 
Phyllis! 

yllis, Kittenishness, pure kittenishness, I assure you. 

I have no heart in it. I feel as old asabhag. Here were 

Sophie and I, sitting as limp as rags, gravely discussing 


Laura (turning quickly). The black domino? 

Fanny. Of course they were. Did we talk of anything 
else in our ride? I never heard of anything so mysterious 
as his appearance. He was very pr be vo 

Phyllis. In what es Leading you to the bench where 
the vine-trellis is and telling you (rises and whispers in 
Fanny’s ear)—and that— | Whispers again. 

Fanny (starting back), How did you know? 

Phyllis (laughing and shaking her finger warningly). Al- 
ways remember, my dear débutante, that a trellis has two 
sides. I tell you this because you are so young. 

Laura, The trellis bench! Why, he took me there 
too! 

Sophie. Oh, girls, it makes me shudder to think of your 
being in that lonely arbor with that man! My husband 
— he was a common thief. I left him counting the 
silver. 

Laura (arranging wild flowers in her hair). Common 
thieves don’t pay one compliments in French and Ger- 
man. 

Fanny (dropping the flowers she is holding). What do 
ou say? French? German? Did he tell you this in 
rench (runs to Laura and whispers), and this in German? 

Whispers again. 

Iaura, Why, the wretch said just the same thing to 
both of us! 

Phyllis (laughing). Oh, my poor little débutantes! 
Enter Anna, in morning costume. Laura and Fanny 
meet her, and draw her forward between them. 

Taura. Anna, Anna, did the black domino take you 
to the trellis bench? 

Fanny. And did he say this to you in French? 

Whispers. 

Laura. And this in German? Whispers. 

Anna (laughing). Yes, yes, yes to everything. Girls, 
you deafen me. 

Laura. Then he said and did the same to all three of 
us. The wretch! 

Anna (to Laura and Fanny). Did he also embrace you 
both, girls? You needn't look so confused, my dears. I 
assure you he tried to embrace me 

Fanny. What did you do? 

Laura. Yes, what? 

Anna. Boxed his saucy masque, and ran away to tell 
Mr. King. 

Phyllis (to Laura and Fanny). And what did you two 
girls do when he tried to embrace you? 

Anna, What did you do yourself, Phyllis? You can't 
maké me believe you alone escaped the black domino’s at- 
tentions. 

Phyllis. Haven't I told you I distrusted him from the 
first? Dear me! I couldn't have sat on the lonely trellis 
bench beside the black domino, or on any bench, for that 
matter. No, indeed, I could not. 

Anna. Phyllis grown cautious! Since when? 

Phyllis (laughing and rising, lifts her arm in burlesque 
earnest). By all the gods I swear— 

oy > the hidden gloves drops from her loose gown on 


Anna (seizing the glove). A witness! Swear not, Phyliis. 
See, girls, here is one of the very gloves the black domino 
wore, J] recognize the punch stain on it, Fie, fie, Phyl- 





lis! So you are wearing his glove as a favor in your bo- 
som. Come, now, make your confession. 

Sophie. That looks like my husband's riding glove. 
(Takes glove from Anna.) Let me see. I marked his ini- 
tials in the left-hand glove. (Turns glove over in her hand.) 
This is a rigit-hand one. No, I can’t tell. 

Phyllis (aside, her hand on her bosom). Thank Heaven, 
the right one dropped! (Alowd.) Well, girls, now that 
I am caught, I will confess. I did sit on the trellis bench, 
and the black domino was there also. 

Fanny. Aha! What will you give us if we promise 
not to tell this to Jack Fallen? 

Sophie, Confess the whole, Phyllis. What of the glove? 
You seem the deepest in. Not being a centipede, the 
black gentleman couldn't have given away a glove to each 
of his victims. 

Phyllis. Girls, 1 may as well confess it. I found him 
irresistible. 

Laura, He was very magnetic. 

Fanny. 1 think it lay in his voice. 

Anna. He had a winning voice, and we must all »dmit 
that his wit outwitted ours. My dears, we must keep the 
quadruple episode of the trellis bench a secret from the 
men. Don't tell your husband, Sophie. It’s too good a 
joke on us. 

Enter Josephine. 

Josephine (excitedly). Please, Mrs. King, may I speak to 
you alone? 

Sophie. What is it, Josephine? . 

Josephine (hesitating). 1's about the black domino. Can't 
I speak to you alone, Mrs. King? 

Anna, No, no; let us all hear. 

Sophie. Speak out, Josephine. 

Josephine (still hesitating). Thomas says, Mrs. King, that 
he trod on the toe of the black gentleman last night, and 
the gentleman didn’t know he did it. Thomas tried the 
other toe, and the gentleman didn’t feel that either; so 
Thomas he says the black domino didn't have any feet be- 

ond the ankle of the boots, and he says the boots was 

r. King’s, anyhow. 

— (rising). My husband’s—the trellis bench—im- 
possible! 


Josephine (demurely). Thomas is a-blackin’ ’em now, 
mam. There’s the very dust-mark on the toes where he 
stepped. The little girl as makes the fires in the mornin’ 
she brought ’em down to Thomas to black. 

te. From where? From whom? Tell me at once. 

Josephine (hanging her head). 1 don’t like to tell. 

Phyllis Copringing forward). From my room. Oh, girls, 
I never had such a good time! Behold in me the “ black 
domino”! Sophie, I exonerate the dear husband. He 
was not on the trellis bench. It was I—I—I— Laura, 
my dear, you've the softest little waist. Fanny—no, I'll 
spare your blushes. Anna, I'll testify you fought like a 
=— Here, Sophie, take your husband’s marked 
glove. 

[Takes remaining glove from bosom and flings it on the 

. The girls all close about Phyllis and try to 

keep her. She breaks from them and runs to the 

door. 


Girls in chorus. Abominable!—outrageous!—unfair! 
Phyllis (from the doorway). But, oh, what fun! 
[ Zeit Phyllis, laughing. 
Anna (lifting glove and waving it above her head). Ven- 
nce, girls, vengeance!. I take up the gauntlet. I bind 
t in my helmet. Vengeance, I say. (They all join in 
the ery.) Vengeance! 
CURTAIN, 
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ACT IL. 


Time — afternoon. Curtain rises on a semi-conservatory 
pater from a drawing-room, and discloses Sophie, in 
an evening gown, seated at right, by a work-table, sewi 
on a bit of embroidery. A mirror hangs on the left pa 
over an open writing-desk. Entrance at centre. 

Enter Phyllis, in walking dress. 

Phyllis. What! Dressed for dinner already! Dear me, 
how matronly you look, sticking your needle in and out! 
(Mimics Sophie's gestures.) Did you send for me, my dear? 
Josephine said you wanted me. 

Sophie (gravely). And how did Josephine find you? On 
your repentant knees, I hope. 

Phyllis. Ou my knees! Oh no, my dear, no such thing. 
Why, Sophie, you’re not angry with me, are you? 

Sophie. Not angry exactly, Phyllis, but a joke is a joke. 
Don’t you think you went too far? 

Phyllis. Pshaw! pshaw! Three months married and 
losing your sense of humor already. If the girls are vexed 
at my domino trick, why don’t they play a return trick on 
me? I'll show them how to take it good-humoredly. 


Sophie. Uf they do so 1 am with them, Phyliis. I warn 
you fairly. 
Phyllis. Oh, you dear little solemnity! (Kneels before 


Sophie and kisses her.) Why, I should like nothing better 
than to have you all in league against me. See here, 
ao Rs you send for me only to scold? I’m gone if 
you did. 

‘ Sophie. Be serious a moment, Phyllis. 
to tell you something. Sit down. 

Phyllis (drawing stool close to Sophie and sitting at her 
feet). Do hurry it over, my dear. I am scared to death. 
I hate to be talked to seriously. 

Sophie. It has to be serious. Look at this, Phyllis. Can 
you guess who left it with me for you? 

[ Unlocks work-table drawer, and takes out a ring-case, 
which she hands to Phyliis. : 

Phyllis. A ring-case! (Touches spring and discloses a 
ring in bow.) A huge solitaire diamond! Why, Sophie! 

Sophie. Why, Phyllis! Itis I who ought to be surprised 
if vou don’t know who asks you to accept that. 

Phyllis (musingly). It can’t be Jack Fallen, for this ring 
cost a fortune. Mr. Allan might— 

Sophie. Phyllis! 

Phyllis. Oh, 1 was thinking aloud! 

Sophie (severely). 1 am ashamed that you can name so 
many. You ought to know that there is only one man in 
the house who could buy a diamond like that, and you 
know too there is only one who would approach you 
through me. 

Phyllis. 1's not—it can’t be Count d’Argent. 

Sophie (laying her hand on Phy)llis’s shoulder). What 
shall I tell him, Phyllis? 

Phyllis (taking ring from case). Count d’Argent! Isn’t 
it a beauty? So the Count is in earnest, is he? I wish he 
had told me himself—but that’s like foreigners. 

[Slips ring on finger and holds up her hand, turning 
her head from side to side. 

Sophie (sharply, covering the ring with her hand). Phyllis, 
look at me! 1 never dreamed you'd take this ring. hat 
of Jack Fallen? 

Phyllis. Jack! Poor fellow! (Draws her hand away 
and gazes at ring.) 1 wish Jack had a title end the millions. 

Sophic. Phyllis, you don’t mean— 

Phyllis (breaking away from Sophie and running to mir- 
ror). Sophie dear, don’t you think a coronet would be be- 
coming to me? (Touches her hair.) 1 am glad I have curly, 
fancy hair. It would look well banded by a gold circle, 
wouldn't it? 

Sophie (following Phyllis). Phyllis my dear, dear Phyl- 
lis, have you lost your mind? Phyllis, let me tell you 
something. I— 

Phyllis (closing her ears with her hands). I won't hear a 
word. I know all you’re going to say, Friends always 
oppose foreign marriages. 

Sophie. But, Phyllis, you must listen. 

Phyllis (shaking her head). 1 don’t hear you. 
think it over first alone in my room. 


I sent for you 


I must 
Don’t follow me, 


Sophie. If you break my door down you'll only see me 
jumping out of the window. No—no—lI won't listen. 
ot yet 


[ Breaks away from Sophie and runs out of doors. 

Sophie (looking around the room). Ob, girls, what have 
we done? 

Enter Anna, Laura, and Fanny from behind the high foliage 
plants, all in evening dress. Anna wears the glove flung 
down by Phyllis bound in her hair by a ribbon. 

Anna. Who could have dreamed she would be so 
credulous? 

laura, Oh, this is dreadful! 

Fanny. And poor Jack Fallen! 

Anna ( pacing the floor). Weyust undeceive her at once 
(She unbinds the glove from her hair.) 1 picked up her 
glove as a gage of battle, but not for such war as this. I 
wish I had let the wretched thing lie. 

Sophie. Amen—amen—amen! Why didn’t you run out 
and show Phyllis her glove, as we arranged? 

Anna. Laura and Fauny were to appear first. Why 
don’t you ask them? 

Laura, 1 was so scared. 

Fanny. Phyllis was so serious. 

Anna. The truth is we were all frightened at our own 
success 

Sophie. The title and money seemed to turn her brain. 
I felt dazed with it. 

Anna, It's my fault., It was I who planned the trick. I 
urged it on you, Sophie. I lifted the glove. I thought 
Phyllis too quick to be easily deceived. 

Sophie. 1 thought she would see at once that the ring 
was paste. Girls, what are we to do? 

Fanny. If it’s only the Count’s money and title she cares 
for, telling her the truth won’t break her heart. 

Laura (weeping). But she may be caring for himself. 
I'm sure he’s charming enough. Oh, I'll never play a 
practical joke on any one again! 

Sophie. What will my husband say? 

Anna. | bought the ring, and I planned the whole. I 
ought to go and tell Phyllis the truth. 

Sophie. No, 1 must tell her. She will take it better 
from me. 

Fanny. Mercy!—here she comes back. I'd like to hide 
behind the plants again 

Sophie. No, you don’t. You are all to stand by me. 

Anna. Yes, we must all stay and face her. 
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Enter Phyllis, in evening gown, her neck and arms bare. 
She pauses at the curtains, holding them apart. 

Anna (aside to Sophie). The air of a countess already. 
Oh, Sophie, tell her quickly! 

Sophie (aside to Anna). How shall I begin? (Aloud.) 
Phyliis—dear Phyllis— (Leads Phyllis into the room, and 
looks at her keenly.) Why, what does this mean? 

Phyllis. How you all stare at me! What does what 
mean? (Moves to the mirror, and stands back in laughing 
confusion, covering her face with her hands.) 1—I cut this 
out of some gilt paper, and tried it on before my glass just 
for the fun of it. Don’t look at me so, Sophie. 

[She lifts a tinsel-paper coronet from her hair, and 
turns to hide her face against Sophie's shoulder. 

Sophie. Oh, my poor Phyllis! 

Phyllis (lifting her head proudly). Poor? 


Why am I 
r? 
Anna (stepping forward). Phyllis, I— 
Sophie. t+ 


Anna. Then we— 
Sophie. Hush! Some one is coming. 
Enter Josephine. 

Josephine. Dinner is served, Mrs. King. And Count 
d’Argent and Mr. Fallen and Mr. King are in the draw- 
ing-room coming for you. 

Phyllis. Count d’ Argent? 

Sophie. Not yet. 
Phyllis— 

Josephine. But the gentlemen are just behind me, Mrs. 


[ Holds coronet behind her. 
No one can come in here just now. 


ing. 

Phyllis (holding out crown). Oh, take it—hide it! 

Anna (taking coronet and catching Phyllis’s hand). Phy1- 
lis, dear Phyllis, believe me— 

Phyllis(puts Anna aside, and advancing towards the door, 
speaks to some one inside thecurtain). Oh, my dear Count— 

Sophie (to Avna). Too late. She’s 7 crazed— 

Anna (crushing paper coronet between her hands, throws 
it from her). By a tinsel crown! 

CURTAIN. 


ACT Il. 


Scene the same. Time—two hours later. Curtain rises on 
Phyllis, who is searching about the floor. 

Phyllis. Where is it? It was so pretty, and I took such 
ains to make it. Where did Anna fling it? Ah! here it 
s. (Picks up paper coronet and smooths it out.) Here come 

the girls. [ Hides coronet in pocket of gown. 
Enter Anna and Sophie. 
Sophie. Al! here she is at last, 
| They catch Phyllis, one on either side; she tries to es- 
cape. 

Phyllis (laughing and struggling). No—no; I won’t hear. 

I shall decide for myself. You are both so prejudiced. I 
will not listen. 

Anna. Phyllis, you must. 

Sophie. You shall hear. 

Phyllis. I will not. (Breaks free.) How can you decide 

for me? 
Enter Fanny. 

Sophie. Catch Phyllis, giris. Don’t let her pass you. 
—— and Anna spread out their arms before the door. 
*hyllis. Barricade of doves! Shoo, birdies! shoo! 
(Threatens Fanny, who shrinks back. From the doorway, 
looking back and laughing.) Way for her highness! 

Why, girls, I do believe you are all jealous! 
dar Phyllis, as Sophie and Anna again try to seize 

her 


Anna. Well, girls, in vulgar parlance, we’ve done it! 

Sophie. No, we've done poor Phyllis; that’s what 
troubles me. We must undeceive her! We must make 
her hear us! Did you ever see anything so determined as 
she was at dinner? She actually skirmished for a chair 
next the Count. 

Anna, It’s well past skirmishing and into a close en- 
gagement, I should say. Count d’Argent seems obliging 
enough to be playing in earnest the réle we set him in 
jest. 

Sophie. Do you really think so? 

Funny. Ido. Phyllis seemed to fascinate him to-night. 
He was whispering to her all through dinner, and he kept 
putting on his glasses to look at her. 

Anna. That settles it. 

Sophie. Oh, if he would only court Phyllis in earnest, 
how relieved I should be! 

Anna. Of course we owed Phyllis a counter-trick for 
her black domino; but our masque seems more like tra- 
gedy than comedy. 

Sophie, Girls, t will qonfess it—I would seize any ex- 
cuse rather than tell Pliyllis of the trick we have played 
on her, She is in such deadly earnest. 

Anna, | dou't-dare to tell her, either. Suppose we do 
wait a little; for if the*Count does really want her, our 
trick will only have done good. 

Enter Laura, holding a torn flounce away from her gown. 

Laura (calling). Josephine! Is Josephine anywhere 
about, Sophie? Will you look at this? Jack Fallen has 
walked right through my gown, without so much as an 
** Excuse me!” 

Fanny. Poor fellow, he looks so miserable! You ought 
not to be very angry. He doesn’t see where he walks. 

Laura. May Josephine mend my gown, Sophie? 

Anna (taking needle and thread from Sophie's work- 
table). By your leave, my dear, I'll mend your gown, 
Laura. Kneels on floor to sew Laura's gown. 

Laura. Oh, thank you, Anna. Poor Jack! How shab- 
bily Phyllis is treating him, and how Dold she is with 
Count d’ Argent! 

Sophie. Boldness seems to win him. 
would propose to-night! 
me first. 


Oh, if only he 
I suppose he would speak to 


Enter Josephine. 

Josephine. Count d’Argent would like to speak to you, 
Mrs. King. He is in the library 

Sophie. Count d’Argent! (Jtises.) Tell him I am com- 
ing. Iam coming at dnce. Exit Josephine. 

Sophie (agitatedly). Girls, it’s like a dream. He has 
come to ask me for Phyllis. Oh, what a relief! 

Anna. Hurry, Sophie—hurry! We shall be dying to 
hear. We don’t deserve so easy an ending. 

[ Brit Sophie. 

Laura. Why, what are you all thinking of? The Count 
doesn’t care for Phyllis, and I surely have thought tha’ 
Phyllis loved Jack Fallen. 

Fanny. So did I. 
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Anna, And so did I. 

Laura, Count d’Argent ‘‘ care” for Phyllis! 

Anna, Why not? Stand still, or 1 can’t mend your 
dress. Laura says ‘‘ Count d’ Argent” with the bated 
breath of one naming a thirteenth apostle. There! that's 
done. [ Rises. 

Laura (indignantly). You're not very kind, if you did 
mend my gown. ould you let the Count be married 
just for his money and title, just to help us out of a scrape? 

Anna, He must take care of himself. Oh, here comes 
Sophie. What news, dear—what news? 

te (in suppressed agitation). The Count merely want- 

ed my advice iv another matter. Laura dear, won't you 
go and find Phyllis, and tell her I must see her at once? 

[ eit Laura. 

Sophie (as the door closes). Ol, girls, an awful thing has 
happened! I ran away from the Count before he ended. 

Anna, Didn't the Count ask for Phyllis? 

Sophie (in tears). No—no. He asked for—for Laura. 

Anna and Fanny. Laura! Laura! 

Sophie. That’s just what I said to the Count. I also 
“7 him he had paid Laura no attention whatever. I 
said— 

Anna. Wait a moment. Iam not so sure. Laura has 
never been heart and soul in our little game. She was 
angry just now. Give me a shy, modest débutante for a 
secret love-affair. Fanny, is Jack Fallen in love with 
you? 

Fanny. Why, you know he loves Phyllis! 

Anna, So we thought the Count did, and now it seems 
to be Laura. Let me see. Phyllis loves—no, wants—the 
Count. Jack Fallen loves Phyllis. The Count loves 
Laura; and Laura—what does Laura want? Stop crying, 
Sophie; we've got to think this out. 

Sophie (pacing the floor). Oh, I'li never have a masque 
ball again. If Phyllis had not worn the black domino, 
we'd never have played this trick. Laura wants the 
Count; of course she does. We ought to have seen she 
did all along, and of course she must have him. 

Anna. A minute ago it was Phyllis who must have 
him, Who will tell Phyllis? Who will bell the cat? 

Fanny. Oh, here she comes now! What shall we do? 

Enter Phyllis, furiously, followed by Laura. 

Phyllis. 1 lave been deceived—deceived! Where is 
Mr. King? 

Sophie. Dear Phyllis! 

Phyllis. Dou’t dear Phyllis me! Don’t speak to me. 
Look at this ring (tears the ring from her finger). It is 
paste—vile paste—and Count d’Argent is as base. I don’t 
believe he’s a count at all. [Sobs. 

Sophie (aside to Anna). She is still deceived. We must 
tell her all quickly; but, oh, how can 1? 

Anna. I will tell her (moves to Phyllis and takes her 
hand). Phyllis, who told you that the ring is paste? What 
more do you know? 

Phyllis. Jack Fallen has been good enough to tell me 
all. He kuows all about gems. I will never speak to 
Count d’Argent agaiv. I will send him back his ring in 
a letter. 

{ Turns to writing-desk, and sits down before it, draw- 

ing pen and ink towards her. 

Anna (moving timidly towards Phyliis). Phyllis— 

Sophie (whispering to Anna, tremulously). Stop—why 
not let it end so? We can intercept the letter. Count 
d’Argent will never know. She will turn to Jack Fallen, 
She has already done so. Laura can then marry the 
Count, and all will be well. I am afraid to have Phyllis 
told the truth, 

Anna. And I am afraid not to tell her. 
she is! 

Sophie. I have decided. 
responsibility. 

"hyllis (rising, an envelope in her hand). This is for 
Count d’Argent, Sophie. 

Sophie. Give it to me. 
cared for. 

Phyllis (her hand to her brow). Thank you, dear. You 
have all been very kind, and you were right to try to stop 
me. I—I—have been very foolish. I feel shaken, Sophie. 
I must be quiet in my own room. You will deliver the 
letter at once. Good-by for a little. : 

[Hands envelope to Sophie, and walks slowly from the 

room. The others stand back silently as she passes. 
Evit Phyliis. 

Sophie (sinking in a chair). Oh, how wretched a joke! 
How mean and small we all should feel! 

Anna, I think we do. I can answer for myself. 

Fanny. And I. 

Laura. What will Count d’Argent think? 

Sophie (impatiently). Oh, he is aman. He can fend for 
himself. What has the poor child said to him? I sup- 
pose I must read it to play out this miserable game. (Looks 
down at envelope, and rises to her feet.). Why, what is this? 

Anna. What is it—what has she given you? 

Sophie. This letter is addressed to Laura, 
this mean? 

Laura (taking envelope). To me! 

Anna. Open it—open it. 

[They crowd around Laura, who tears open the envelope 
and takes out a sheet of paper, from the folds of which 
the crumpled tinsel crown falls to the floor. 

Sophie (lifting the coronet and pressing it into shape). 
What can Phyllis have heard? 

Laura. See what she says (reads from paper): ** Dear 
Laura,—Pray accept the enclosed coronet. L have been 
the Count’s confidante for days, and the fiancée of Jack 
Fallen for weeks. My love to those foolish girls. Here 
ends the pleasant game—” 

Phyllis ( from outside the doorway). Ot masques. 

nter Phyllis, dressed in black domino. 

Phyllis (laughing). Oh, girls, girls, did you really think 
you could fool me by a paste ring and a poor fib? (Takes 
coronet from Sophie and sets it on Laura’s head.) Here, 
my dear, take your own, Never mind about understand. 
ing it. You will later. And as for you others— 

[Stands laughing at them. 

Anna. Then you were never deceived at all? 

Sophie. You have been deceiving us and laughing at us, 

yilis. Exactly so. (Flings off masque and domino.) 
Take these, my dears, and learn how to wear them before 
you try again to play at masques. 

[Runs laughing from the room, turning to throw the 
masque and domino in the faces of the girls who 
pursue her. 


Yet how wild 


I dare not tell her. It is my 


I will see that it is properly 


What does 
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CHAPTER IX 
LISTENING 


ND Olive! 
i Alas, no! 

When Robert had rushed away from her she stood gaz- 
ing after him, seeing only indistinctly a figure flying over 
the field. She had a vague idea that that figure could not 
be Robert; he would not go from her like that. She was 
suffering, and Robert would have staid with her. She 
was half stunned; she looked about her with glazed eyes 
that saw without carrying any definite impression to her 
mind. When lovers quarrel, it is to them asif the whole 
universe were convulsed: the heavens are darkened; the 
sun has ceased to shine. Nay, worse than that—it never 
will shine again. 

Olive felt none of that frantic intolerance of suffering 
which Robert experienced. Perhaps a woman views suf- 
fering as somethiug that must inevitably be endured, 
while a mau looks upon it as something from which he 
must escape—it does not matter so much how he escapes, 
80 that he is released 

At first, as Olive saw Robert going away from her, she 
expected him to turn Of course he would not 
really leave her Sut he did not return. When he was 
out of sight she resumed her seat among the birches. She 
moved so calmly that it was as if she were deceiving her 
self by her own physical serenity. When she was seated 
she began to watch a large black ant as it toiled along, 
bearing the body of a fly. She watched this ant with 
such concentrated attention that her form stiffened. The 
creature had reached a long twig that was so embedded 
in the loose earth that it could not’go under it. The ant 
became satisfied of this; then it tried to mount the twig 
with its burden in its mouth. It fell back 

Instantly Olive staked her hopes of reconciliation and 
happiness upon this possibility: if the insect succeeded in 
getting over the twig with its prey, she and Robert would 
yet be happy; but if the ant failed—Olive shuddered. Her 
eyes grew hot and strained as they watched; she became 
rigid, bending forward, her hands resting on the ground. 

How that little thing struggled! Olive counted its at 
tempts. She recalled that story of Bruce and the spider, 
which had been in her reading-book at school. Was the 
ant going to give up the effort? She thought ants never 

* Begun iv Hagrer’s Bazar No. 28, Vol. XXX. 


Was there any one ready to comfort her? 
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gave up. It was standing still now 
fly, but was evidently guarding it. Now once more it 
essayed to take its treasure over. It went up bravely; it 
was on the top—it fell rather than walked over. It scram- 
bled after the dead fly, which had dropped; taking it 
firmly, it marched off victorious. 

Olive drooped forward, with her face to the cool grass 
She was trembling, still thinking of the persistent crea 
ture she had been watching. She began to cry; she said, 
brokenly, to herself, that it was a sign—it was a 
sign. Then she cried harder than ever. 

A brown thrasher alighted on the top of one of the 
birches, apparently with intent to sing. But he flew away, 
affrighted. What was that large thing lying on the ground, 
he asked himself as he flew. That was no place for him 
and his song. 

For a long time Olive hoped and expected that Robert 
would come back. She was hoping this when he was 
holding Isabel’s hand and looking into her eyes. But 
finally she gave up this expectation. He would not come 
now; but perhaps he would call at the door that evening. 
She would sit where she could see the road along which 
he would walk. It would be dark, but she would know 
him; no darkness could prevent her from being aware of 
his coming. 

So at last she went home. She listened dutifully to her 
mother’s talk; she even joined in it as well us she could. 
Her mother told her that Esther Rice had been in again, 
this time to borrow some tea; and Esther Rice had heard 
that old Nawn had said at the store that he was going to 
have the young folks come home to live. 

‘*T told her ’twa’n’t no such a thing; ‘n’ she stuck to it, 
’n’ said her uncle Joe was in the store after m’lasses, 'n’ he 
heard old Nawn with his own ears. "Tain’t so, though, is 
it, Olive?” 

‘*I believe Mr. Nawn does want us to live with him,” 
auswered the girl. 

‘** My goodness! ain’t that odd? 
ure you?” 

‘*T don’t know certainly what Robert has decided.” 

‘*Merciful sakes!” Mrs. Newcomb stared hopelessly. 
Then her gaze wandered to her daugliter’s gown, and she 
noticed again that the girl had made a change. *‘ 1 s’pose 
you know, Olive, that you've got on your best dress?” 

** Yes, ma’am, I know it.” 

** Where’ve you been?” 


It had dropped the 


good 


But you ain’t goin’ to, 
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Olive had placed herself in the nearest chair when she 
had entered the room. She now rose, finding that she 
must move about, as her mother’s words flowed on 

*** N’ you look kinder strange, seems to me, now I come 
to notice you. Yes, you do look strange. Where’ve you 
been, I say?” 

** 1 had an errand to Mr. Nawn’s,” was the answer. 

‘*Mr. Nawn’s? Gracious! No wonder you look strange 
I sh'd ruther go into the lion’s den in the Bible than go 
there. What ‘dhe say? Do tell me what he said 

Olive looked pleadingly at her mother. 

** Don’t let’s talk about it now,” she exclaimed 
tired; my head aches a little. 
this dress.” 

She hurried out of the room, Presently Mrs. Newcomb 
went to the door and called up the stairs: 

‘Olive! Olive, I say!” There was no answer. She 
called aguin, and added: *‘ What sh’ll we have for supper? 
Le’s have griddle-cakes—them last I eat set first rate; le’s 
have some more.” Still no answer. ‘‘ What in the world 
’s the matter with the child?”’—to herself. ‘‘ She's as queer 
’s she c’n be. I s’pose she'll come down when she gits 
ready, but she might jest speak.” 

Mrs. Newcomb walked to the wood-shed, brought some 
wood, and put it into the stove. Then she went again to 
the ‘‘chamberway” and listened. There was vo sound 
The woman's face changed as she stood there. Had any 
thing happened? It did not seem to her that anything 
could happen to Olive—she was always so ‘‘ tough” and 
well. 

Mrs. Newcomb was suddenly conscious of a quick, stab 
bing fear. She hurried up the stairs. The girl's door 
was shut. The woman pushed against it, having a faint 
feeling that she would find it locked. But it yielded im 
mediately. 

Olive was lying on the bed, with her face towards the 
door. She was so white that Mrs. Newcomb grew still 
more frightened. 

“Olive! Olive!” she cried, shrilly, as she ran across the 
floor. The girl stirred. ‘‘Why didn’t you answer me? 
Why didn’t you speak? You scared me ’most to death!” 
—querulously from the older woman. 

“Tt didn’t seem as if 1 could speak,” was the reply 
Then, with a great effort, Olive said: “I wish you'd go 
down stairs, mother. I want to stay here a litle while 
all by myself.” 


“Tm 
I guess I'll go 'n’ take off 
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‘* But ain’t you faint? You're’s white 's a sheet.” 

The mother put ber hand on her child's forehead with 
solicilous Movement, 

*T guess I was faint at first. Things went black, and I 
dropped on to the bed. ‘Then I didn't want to stir. I 
wish you'd go down stairs, mother. I want to stay here 
and rest. I seem to be tired.” 

Mrs. Newcomb lingered. ‘I'll bring you some of that 
currant wine,” she said, anxiously. 

‘*No—no. Please, mother, godown. I shall be all right 
in half an hour.” 

Mrs. Newcomb went slowly to the door. Pausing there, 
she remarked that she would send Esther Rice for the 
doctor 

Olive raised herself on her elbow. “If you send for 
the doctor I shall never forgive you,” she exclaimed, in a 
piercing balf-voice. 

‘**Oh, I won’t—I won't,” hurriedly, and the woman went 
down the stairs. 

But every few minutes she would go to the door that 
opened into the passage and call out: ‘ Olive! Olive! Do 
you feel any betier yet?” 

She would reiterate this call until the answer came: 
“Yes; but I'll stay up here a little longer.” 

Perhaps at the end of a couple of hours, Olive became 
convinced that it would be easier for her to join her mo- 
ther. She rose and carefully took off her gown, shaking 
it out of the window to remove the dust from it. She 
dressed in her every-day suit, studiously refraining from 
looking in the glass as she did so. 

** Be you any better?” was the question that met her as 
she entered the room. 

Instead of shrieking and rushing out of doors, any- 
where so that she might be by herself, the girl made re- 
ply in a mild voice that she was well now; she supposed 
that she must have been more tired than she knew. 
Should they have griddle-cakes for supper? 

Oh no. Mrs. Newcomb ‘had got all over wanting” 
griddle-cakes, but would now take some toasted bread; 
and would Olive open one of them tumblers of quince? 

So the two sat down at dusk to a very late supper; and 
it might have been husks that she was trying to swallow 
for all that Olive knew. Every moment she was listening 
for the sound of a step coming to the door. The kitchen 
window was open, and the two could hear every sound in 
the neighborhood, and they knew what every slightest 
noise meant. There was a faint creaking and then a snap: 
that was Mr. Rice shutting his rolling barn-door, and then 
snapping bis spring-padiock into the staple. There was 
Esther Rice calling her cat to come and be put down cel- 
lar fora night's watching for rats. Farther away the store- 
keeper's dog was barking to be let into the house; and 
Skip almost invariably barked at a quarter after eight. 
Beneath everything else was the soft, soothing sound of 
the Creeper as it moved slowly between its banks. Some- 
times a carriage went over the bridge, with a loud, bold 
kind of a sound. 

Olive listened. She felt as if she were listening with 
her whole body, so intent was she. And she was obliged 
to reply to her mother’s remarks. But at last it came to 
be the half after eight, when Mrs. Newcomb always went 
to bed, invariably making her daughter promise not to let 
anybody in, and not to make the slightest noise; for if 
there should be any disturbance she shouldn't sleep a wink 
all night. So Olive promised, as she had done hundreds 
of times before, and she went up stairs to her own room. 
But why should she try to sleep? 

She sat down on the side of the bed, and sat until she was 
cold and stiff. Then she rose and groped for a shawl, 
which, having found, she huddled about her and sat down. 

Could she pass the night in that way? Would she not 
be a raving maniac by the time daylight came? But she 
was quite sure that people did not become maniacs 
through great suffering—or did they? 

The clock in the kitchen struck ten, in its prolonged, 
hoarse tones; it struck slowly, and Olive remembered that 
she had not wound it before coming up stairs. When the 
strokes had all been given, the girl suddenly became con- 
vinced that she could not—no, she could not—stay in her 
room just now a moment longer. She was quite sure that 
madness awaited her there. She would go out, and when 
she came back perhaps she would be able to spend the 
rest of the night there. She stooped and took off her 
shoes. With the shaw! over her shoulders and her shoes 
in her hand, she went down the stairs, pausing at every 
step, fearful lest her mother should be roused and should 
speak. If she should speak, Olive was positive that she 
could not bear it—no, she could not bear that. 

But Mrs. Newcomb slept on soundly while her daughter 
was creeping out of the house. Once outside, Olive stood 
on the step-stone, a her shoes, and stretched her 
arms above her head. he cool damp air blew benignly 
over her hot face. Her lips parted to receive it, as though 
it were water which she might drink. 

Soon she sat down on the step and drew on her shoes. 
She sat there for a time, wrapped in her shawl. She had 
left her room with no set purpose, save to leave it and get 
into the world outside. But finally she rose and walked 
towards the bridge. The bridge was hardly an inanimate 
object to her; it was something she had known and with 
which she had been intimate ever since she could remem- 
ber. -When anything had troubled her as a child she had 
gone to the foot-path on the bridge and looked off up the 
winding stream or down into it. She went there now, 
having no definite consciousness of the direction her feet 
were taking. 

Wasn't it time for the moon to rise? It was so damp 
that there must be a mist lying over the Creeper and along 
its shores. How many times had she watched the mist 
come up from the banks and spread itself all over the 
farms, softly, as if it were embracing the houses and 
trees! 

CHAPTER X. 
MR, NAWN AND ROBERT 


Wuewn Olive had reached the bridge, to her great sur- 
prise she felt too weak to stand. She was not used to 
weakness. She could not bear to think of going back to 
the house. She sat down on the wet planks and leaned 
her forehead against the uprights of the railing. Be- 
tween these uprights she looked down towards the water, 
which she could not see, the fog lay so thick upon it. 
But she could hear it washing gently against the posts be- 
low. From the banks came the low indefinite sounds 
made by the insects. 
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And now Olive began to think of Robert. It did not 
seem to her that she had been thinking of him since she 
had watched him flying from her. She had been trying 
to pull a knife from her heart, and to keep herself from 
bleeding to death as she did so. But now Robert's face 
was before her, surrounded by flame, so vivid was it. It 
was his face of love and tenderness. 

**Oh!—my darling!—oh!—oh!” she moaned. 

Why, she could not live in this way! How did women 
live if they lost what she had lost? But he would come 
back—he dee her, and he could not help coming. She 
moaned again; it was a distinct relief to ber to make this 
sound. She was glad that she had left the house. She 
might have wakened her mother. 

As the moments passed she often uttered this little 
groan. She was telling herself that she had never been 
really unhappy, and she did not know how to bear un- 
happiness. She had heard old people say that a person 
*‘gotover” anything. How very little old people—forty 
years old and more—knew! They must have forgotten 
that they had ever been young. 

Suddenly she hushed the soft exclamations she had 
been making. Surely that was the quick érunching of 
gravel on the bank, made by a hasty foot. What if some 
one should come over the bridge? She had not thought 
of that; anc ‘f she had done so, she would have known 
that there was slight probability that any person would 
oo at nearly eleven o'clock in this neighbor- 


Yes, that impetuously moving foot approached, and 
now it was on the planks. It was as if a man were al- 
most running. Olive could only think that some one 
was going for the doctor. She did not try to rise. She 
pressed yet closer to the fence. This person, whoever 
he was, would dash by her, and then she would be alone 
again. All she asked was to be alone; surely that wasn’t 
much to ask. 

The fog was very thick; she could not see through it 
at all. Olive was thankful for that. 

But when the man—for surely this new-comer was a 
man—had really begun to cross the bridge, he seemed to 
hesitate; and directly Olive knew that he had stopped. 
He had stopped not far from her, for she could hear him 
breathing. It gave her rather an eerie feeling to listen 
to the coming and going of that breath when she could 
see nothing. 

All at once, for some reason which was too vague for 
her to grasp, she became convinced that this person 
near her was Robert. Indeed, she had no reason. She 
simply said to herself, ‘‘ It is he,” and siraightway she 
began trembling again. She grasped the rods of the 
railing, half stifling ber breath, lest he should hear it. 

He had not been able to rest, then; he was wandering 
in the night; he was suffering. At the thought of his 
suffering, Olive’s heart gave a great beat of tenderness 
and sympathy. It was cruel that Robert should suffer. 
She held fast to the uprights ; she was fearful that she 
had moved. 

‘Is anybody here?” cried a voice, harshly. 

Yes, it was Robert. Olive did not reply—she could 
not. She crouc still more closely against her support. 

“I say, is anybody here?” again, and more loudly. 
‘Because, if there is, 1 tell you, I'll make you speak!” 
Then, lower: ‘‘The devil! Can’t a fellow be alone 
anywhere?” , 

t suddenly occurred to Olive that perhaps Robert had 
been to her home. If he only had been there! She tried 
to speak, but her voice would not come, 

Robert swore furiously. Then, though she could not 
see him, the girl became mysteriously aware that her 
companion’s mood had suddenly changed. He made a 
quick, groping movement. 

“ Who is it?” in a sharp whisper. ‘‘ Oh, who is it?” 

This voice unloosed Olive’s speech. 

** Robert!” she said, in a just audible tone. 

**Oh! oh!” from the young man, who moved rapidly 
towards her, his hands gropingly outstretched. ‘ Where 
are you? Olive! Olive! Give me your hands!” 

Their fingers met and clasped each other. Then he 
drew the girl to him, silently. He kissed her, fiercely, 
again and again. Between his caresses he asked, impera- 
tively, 

** How could you—how could you treat me so?’ 

Even in the midst of this emotion, Olive thought his 
question strange. But she clung to him as she an- 
swered: 

‘*I—I treat you? Oh, Rob, it was you—it was you!” 

She felt him grow rigid. 

** Be reasonable, Olive,” he said, in a moment, and as if 
he were trying to be calm. 

“* Yes, yes,” she replied. But a chill had come to her. 

“You know, it was very wrong of you to go to my fa- 
ther. You shouldn't have meddiled.” Silence on Olive’s 
part. ‘‘No,” more emphatically, ‘‘ you shouldn't have 
meddled. Then he wouldn't have asked us to live with 
him. Seeing you made him think of it.” 

** But we needn’t live there.” 

** Olive!” 

Robert stamped his foot on the planks. How utterly 
unreasonable women were! 

** He let us go on and get a house ready; then he took 
this whim—for it is a whim, isn’t it?” 

** But he won't leave his money to me, I tell you—” 

‘We can get along without it.” 

** Olive!” sharper than before. Then Robert tried again 
to be calm; he tried to explain, but he broke off to assert 
that women never could be reasonable. 

All the time he held Olive fast in his arms. He was 
wild with the surprise and doubt and suffering he had 
been enduring. He had never dreamed that Olive would 
try to thwart him—for that is the way he described her 
behavior. 

** Yes,” she said, “ we can get along without it. You 
told me that it wasn’t certain at all that he would leave 
you his money. But”— a pause; Olive put her hand up 
to Robert's face and stroked it—‘*I am sorry I went to 
Nawn house—yes, I'm very sorry.” 

He kissed her again. ‘‘And we've got to live there 
now, you see.” 

‘**Give me a little time to think about it,” she pleaded. 
**T’'m not convinced that it’s necessary.” 

“Time!” fiercely again. ‘‘ Not convinced! I wish you 
loved me enough! I wish you loved me as well as Is—” 

Here the young man caught himself up. He was 
ashamed that he had begun to say such an atrocious 
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thing. But he was too late. He seemed now to be hold- 
ing a statue in his arms. 

Olive could not escape, but she leaned away from him. 

** As well as Isabel loves you.” She finished his sen- 
tence. ‘‘ You were going to say that.” 

Robert’s arms fell from her. ‘‘ Yes,” he answered, ‘‘I 
was going to say that.” 

‘*]'m sorry,” meen Olive, now standing by herself. 
“T love you as well as I can love any one. That is all 
that I can do.” 

‘* How cool you are!” cried the young man. ‘‘ You can 
stand there and talk like that!” 

No answer. The girl bad been stung to her very soul 
by Robert’s reference to Isabel. How could he have 
spoken in such a way? And when would he go? She 
could not long endure this. And why couldn’t he under- 
stand that she could not immediately assent to living at 
Nawn house? Why couldn’t he understand that it was 
pulling at her very heartstrings to think of giving up 
that little home? He ve her no time; he was so impetu- 
ous, so arbitrary. And to mention Isabel! Olive choked. 
Her blood was on fire. She was very well aware that she 
was going to consent to living at Nawn house: dreadful 
as that would be, she would still be with Robert. But 
that mention of Isabel—something hard and stiff rose in 
the girl. She told herself, however, that she was above 
being jealous. 

" Fou never loved me!” cried Robert, like a spoiled 
child. Still no answer. Olive’s hands were hanging 
down, shut tightly. ‘Oh, all right!” he exclaimed, in a 
fury of excitement. 

He turned and walked away. The girl heard him 
tramping on the planks, and then crunching on the gravel. 
Should she call him back? No, she could not speak; her 
throat was closed, ber tongue frozen. 

As soon as she could no longer hear Robert's footsteps, 
Olive seemed to be let loose. She ran towards home, 
stumbling and gasping, but keeping up her pace. She 
crept noiselessly up to her room, slipped off her damp 
gown, and got into bed. Once there, with the blankets 
pulled up about her, nature asserted itself; she fell asleep 
directly. 


As for Robert, he did not pause, either, on his way " 


home. His furious sense of having been wronged grew 
with every moment. When he came near the house he 
saw that there was a light in the room where his father 
usually sat, It was sometimes late before Mr. Nawn went 
to bed. He said he couldn't sleep, and why should he put 
himself where he expected to sleep, just to be disappoint- 
ed? Now, when he heard the outer door open and shut, 
he went to the landing. He was particularly wakeful, 
and perhaps he might be able to amuse himself with that 
boy of his. 

hen Robert was half-way up the stairs the old man 
called out: 

**Come in and have a talk. I don’t suppose you're any 
more sleepy than I am, Rheumatism and love keep a 
man awake.” 

Robert’s impulse was to decline this invitation, but he 
dared notdo so. When he came where the light from the 
lamp struck him his father burst into a laugh. 

** By George!” he cried, ‘I think I'll stick to my rheu- 
matism.” 

He let himself down into his big chair. His son stood 
before him, haggard, his hair wet with the fog, his eyes 
gleaming, his lips pressed together. 

“Did you want me?” asked the young man. 

“* Yes, of course, or I shouldn't have called you in here. 
What in the devil have you been up to?” 

— dropped into a chair. He was beginning to feel 
weak. 

**1 s’pose you've seen that girl,” remarked his father. 

** What girl?” sullenly. 

*“Why, how many are there? The Newcomb girl, of 
course.” 

Robert leaned his elbows forward on his knees. 

“ Yes,” he answered; “ I've just left her. It’s all over 
between us,” 

“All over? What? Have you been such a damned 
fool as that?” 

Mr. Nawn smote his leg with the palm of his hand as 
he spoke. 

The younger man gazed at him in a sort of surprised 
stupor. Finally he said, 

‘I thought you didn’t approve of Olive.” 

“That was before I saw her. Well, Bob, I must say 
you're a greater jackass than I thought you were—and 
that’s expressing a good deal.” 

Here the — er smiled, and his hearer’s face flushed a 
deep red. ut he succeeded in keeping silent. Mr. 
Nawn lounged back in his chair. He put one large, 
corded hand on the table where the lamp stood, and 
drummed with his fingers, eying his son meanwhile. 

“It’s hard to know what you'll like,” at last said 
Robert. ‘‘ You didn’t want me to marry Olive.” 

“Pooh! You were going to all the same. You 
haven't been and quarrelled with her to please me. You 
needn't tell me that. And now, when I’d made a little 
plan for you both to live here, and have it cheap all 
‘round, you go to see her, and come home looking as if 
you'd killed her, and a few others. 1 s’pose your nasty 
temper got the better of you. You have a vile, nasty 
temper, Bob—you know you have. I'm half in the mind 
to go over to-morrow and: congratulate the girl on getting 
rid of you—only, I s’pose, I’d have to meet that ninny of 
a mother of hers. Well, who's going to be the next ove?” 

{ro BE conTinveD.) 


ALASKA BRACELETS. 


4 he love of personal adornment is such a primitive 
and natural passion in all people that there is little 
origin or unfolding to trace. Doubtless prehistoric man 
twisted a blade of grass or a strand of sea-weed around 
his wrist as he lingered on some bank or beach digesting 
his meal of raw fish, and the bracelet had its origin in 
man’s first leisure hours. Every explorer has found the 
uncivilized black, red, and yellow people wearing such 
ornaments, and much ingenuity and not a little art have 
been spent on them. 

Those esthetic ple of the northwest coast of Amer- 
ica, who paint and carve every object of their belongings, 
who paint and literally carve their own bodies, were wear- 
ing bracelets of twisted cedar - bark, bracelets of wood, 
boue, horn, bears’ claws, birds’ beaks, seals’ teeth, shells, 
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and copper when the white man found them. They had 
ponderous wristlets hammered from nuggets of pure cop- 
per and inlaid with abalone shell, and others of twisted 
copper wires. They made iron bracelets as soon as the 
pes brought them that metal, and they learned to oxi- 
dize copper by heat until it resembled iron. When the 
miner invaded the fur-trader’s realm the Indians began to 
receive actual money, to sell instead of to barter their 
furs. They have never seemed to value or covet gold in 
its just relation to silver, and they hoard the white metal 
like Hindoos. One Tlinkit woman amazed an official by 
bringing out nine thousand and odd silver dollars to be 
counted. They find the metal dollar a more convenient 
article to handle and store than the blanket or beaver- 
skin, which were the former units of value and the cur- 
rent coins. Half the silver coins that go into Alaska are 
converted into bracelets, and the native artisans used to 
carry out some of their cleverest ideas in this soft, easily 
worked metal. 

The first silver bracelets were broad bands etched with 
the totems of their owners, their rude heraldry ordered 

y as severe 
and arbitrary 
rules as in any 
European col- 
lege of such 
arts. One finds 
the a 
conventional- 
ized raven, ea- 
gle, bear, wolf, 
and whale of 
the great clans 
most admirably drawn and arranged on such broad bar- 
baric old wristlets. On each of those illustrated two ani- 
mals approach in profile from either end, the heads com- 
bining in one exaggerated full face, with the storied skils, 
or ceremonial hats, piled up in a crown or column of glory. 
From another view, the one animal seems to be split in 
half below the head and stretched around the curved sur- 
face. It took a whole dollar to make such bracelets as 
these, and by custom the silversmith was paid twice the 
value of the coins used in his work. 

The proud and poor bad narrower bracelets, etched in 
simpler style, and many of their geometric designs are 
pleasing and ingenious. There is an etiquette and estab- 
lished fashion in the arrangement of bracelets. It is the 
very smart thing to wear a broad totemic band on one 
arm, with a few narrower bracelets above it, and to cover 
the other arm half-way to the elbow with rows of brace- 
Jets that overlap like the scales and plates of jointed mail. 
These smaller bands are always worn in uneven num- 
bers on either arm, and Tlinkit and Haida women usually 
wear all the bracelets they own, only removing them as 
they sell them. 

But the philistines have come with the tourist travel, 
and the silversmiths, in pandering to the tourist trade, 
imitate Turkish and tndian 
bangles, and express none of 
their own ideas in the slender 
bands they make in the sum- 
mer months. The tourist lends 
them factory-made bracelets to 
imitate, and sends them illus- 
trated catalogues Of cheap jew- 
elry to copy. About ten years 
ago the collector's wife at Sitka 
had a flexible-gold serpent that 
she clasped about her throat or 
coiled around her wrist, and the 
native silversmith was so fasci- 
nated with it that he tried again 
and again to imitate it, and he is still turning out some 
very creditable silver asps with bushy tails. Tourists 
on every steamer discover by these bracelets that the 
Tlinkits have serpent myths, that they have inherited the 
traditions of serpent- worship, and forthwith settle the 
great puzzle of their origin by this apparently plain Asi- 
atic connection. 

The Indian women have never fancied the white wo- 
man’s bangle, and cling to their own half-inch silver 
sheathing. It is often said that the bulk of the bracelets 
bought by summer tourists are made in a California fac- 
tory and shipped north by wholesale, but it is not true. 
A lot of cheap jewelry was once sent up to an officer’s 
wife who wanted prizes for her little Sunday-school class. 
The steamer arrived one day, and the gifts were distrib- 
uted to the children. The next day the teacher left by 
the same steamer, and she found all the prize bracelets in 
possession of the tourists, who were delighted with these 
remarkable specimens of native art which they had been 
able to buy in the Indians’ own homes. 

I learned all the secrets of the bracelet trade one white 
July night in the Hunah country. It was a summer 
fishing-camp on the shore of Glacier Bay, and the line of 
tents and bark huts was strung alongshore where the 
forest crowds to high-water mark, as if they had been 
washed up from the deep like the lines of kelp barring the 
beach. There was a row of black canoes drawn up be- 
fore the tents, and the salmon-racks hung full of bright 
red fish. Icebergs sailed past in dazzling fleets, or ground- 
ed inshore close to the overhanging trees, where the 
lapping tide played strange mysterious music on their 
resonant sides. There was no night in that latitude, 
and half-naked children trooped over the rocks in play 
and babies blinked until the church-yard hour. Family 
groups sat around camp-kettles, in which porpoise meat 
simmered, and boiling seal flippers beckoued like little 
negro hands as they rose and fell among the surges and 
bubbles. Everything was redolent of and glistened with 
séal oil, but the crisp evening air subdued the odors. 

We found the Cellini of his tribe in his queer little bark 
tent, hammering a half-dollar on an old anchor fluke. He 
was a cheerful old fellow, and he welcomed us to a place 
by his fire, where we sat with the dogs and children. half 
choked at times by the column of smoke, and powdered 
white with ashes as with the eagle-down of peace. He 
examined our ornaments, and discussed them with his 
family in the slow, gurgling, gargling speech of his tribe, 
in a chant or recitative that would have become the high 
priest or magician in an opera. He put a half-dollar in 
an iron spoon and set it among the coals. ‘‘ Klimmin” 
(soft), said Cellini, taking the disk in a rude pair of 
— He hammered and turned and twisted the coin, 

eated it again, and pounded away until he had a thin 
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silver ribbon. With more deft hammering he curved it 
into a bracelet’s shape, rubbed it down with a stone, and 
polished it with shark-skin dipped in oil. Then Cellini 
braced it in a wooden rest, and settled himself to gouging 
out the design with a clumsy steel point lashed to its 
handle with deer-skin thongs. A wonderful pir of dog- 
fish leaped into life beneath his strokes, and the whole 
family warmed into friendship as we applauded his skill 
and progress. 

His wife and his wife’s relations were walking show- 
cases of his wares. Their fingers were cased in silver to 
the first joint, and their arms mailed nearly to the el- 
bows. They took it as a fine stroke of the white intellect 
wheu we told one sleek seal-fed matron that ber shining 
wrists were like the bright scales of the silver salmon. 
She all but fell upon my shoulder with joy. But Cellini 
put the crowning touch to the general approval. He 
wore four ear-rings in one ear and three in another, each 
piercing of the rim being the tally-mark or souvenir of some 
great deed, and he offered to pierce the ear again and wear 
another trophy to commemorate our pleasant visit. Would 
not any one have rejoiced to hand over the little coin des- 
tined for such an ornament, and to have his memory for- 
ever jingle and whisper silvery syllables in the ear of a 
good Hunah friend —albeit that decorated ear had as 
many terminal moraines, the records of past seas of drift 
and débris, as the adjacent glacier? 

Exiza RowaMa ScipMORE. 


INTERESTING SOUTHERN WOMEN OF 
THE PERIOD. 


Oo. day at the Tennessee Centennial brought 
into prominence two most interesting personalities. 
One of them is that of Mrs. William H. Felton, Georgia’s 
famous woman editor and platform speaker, who conduct- 
ed a winning Congressional canvass iu behalf of her hus- 
band, and has since been prominently identified with pub- 
lic affairs, so far as they concern women. She spoke toa 
large assemblage of the real daughters of the Confederacy 
—the children and grandchildren of the poor soldiers who 
fought and died for the South, leaving behind them fam- 
ilies in the depths of destitution. ‘ Northern philanthropy 
has given millions to educate the negro,” she said, ‘‘and 
I say God bless the giving! I would not hinder nor scant 
it one jot or tittle. I appeal to Southerners to be not less 
regardful of their own—to open a way in which the moun- 
tain girl, the mountain mother, may have something of 
the same chance.” 

Although well past middle life, Mrs. Felton is of charm- 
ing presence, with a sweet, almost lineless face, and eyes 
full of magnetic fire. Her voice is adelight, low but clear, 
and of a wonderful carrying power. It has, moreover, a 
certain vibrant sympathy which sets the listener tingling, 
even in spite of convictions utterly opposed to what is be- 
ing uttered. 

sike, yet unlike, is the other Georgia personage. Miss 
Lewis Butt, of Augusta, for some time enjoyed the unique 
distinction of being the only woman colonel in these United 
States. The'rank, of course, was honorary, and came to 
her through appointment on Governor Atkinson’s staff. 
Upon occasion she wears uniform and rides with the other 
aides. Notwithstanding, she is not in the least a new wo- 
man, but a typical Southern girl, full of fun and fascina- 
tion, loving “‘ music and dancing and chatting with the 
beaux,” as becomes sweet-and twenty. In figure she is 
slight but round. Her face would be called beautiful but 
that the dominant impression of it is that of piquant fasci- 
nation. She won her spurs by courteous kindliness to the 
old soldiers at the Richmond Reunion of Confederate Vet- 
erans last year, and seems to enjoy having won them in 
hearty girlish fashion. She is no longer quite solitary, as 
Governor Taylor of Tennessee, not to be outdone in pro- 
gressive gallantry, has appointed a Tennessee girl, Miss 
Nellie Ely, to an honorary colonelcy upon his staff. 


Plenty of Southern women are showing themselves pos- 
sessed of ability to speak in public. Miss Laura Clay, 
daughter of General Cassius M. Clay, and president of the 
Kentucky Equa) Rights Association, has a voice and man- 
ner quite in keeping with the Clay reputation for eloquence. 
This is the more surprising, as at the first blush a stranger 
would infallibly set her down as a conservative of the 
straitest sort, more concerned with mint, anise, and cum- 
min than with the weightier matters of the law. She is 
not tall, and inclines to stoutness, dresses well but quietly, 
and is, in fact, outwardly the very moral and pattern of 
well-bred spinsterhood. Possibly, though, her reforming 
instincts are hereditary. Her father, it will be remember- 
ed, was among original abolitionists when to be such a 
thing was thought disgraceful equally to a Clay and a 
Kentuckian. 


Another Southern suffrage woman bearing a famous 
Southern name is Mrs. Lide Meriwether, of Memphis, 
Tennessee. She is sixty-eight years old, white-haired, 
sweet-faced, stoutish, and grandmotherly, with a voice 
more silvery than her hair, and clear eyes beaming with 
the spirit and the lustre of youth. She has for years devoted 
her life to the advancement of equal rights and temper- 
ance. Miss Willard is one of her closest friends. No 
more effective speaker ever faced an audience. She has a 
ready wit and humor, the most delicate pathos, and a 
play of sarcasm that is truly lambent, yet untouched with 
bitterness. ‘‘Come let us reason together,” is the spirit 
in which she approaches those who differ. However wide 
and vital the difference may be, while they listen they are 
swayed and thrilled by her magnetic power. 

She is by birth a Virginian, and has married into the fa- 
mous Virginia family which gave to history Colonel Meri- 
wether Lewis. Her husband is in full sympathy with her 
work, and equally ardent in advocacy of both causes. 
Happy in her own home, her heart goes out to those other 
women whose homes are blighted or shadowed, and in 
their names she pleads with eloquence rarely equalled and 
never surpassed. 


Nashville owns a Lady of the Roses. She is Mrs. E. W. 
Cole, wife of a railroad king, but possessed in herself of 
so much that her wealth and social consequence are un- 
thought of, save as a proper background. Her home, 
Colemere, lies some miles outside the city. For it she left 
a most magnificent urban residence: ‘‘I wanted to be 
where I could tread the untouched earth, and plant in it, 
and watch things grow,” she says. She has a farm which 
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she superintends delightedly, but her whole heart is bound 
up in her rose-garden. Two years were — in bringing 
the ground for it into proper condition. ow it can show 
three feet of soil, as rich and light and porous as any in 
the world. Loses grow in it by thousands—royal roses, 
red and white and yellow and pink. Think of clipping 
two thousand blossoms upon a single morning, each from 
five to seven inches across! Mrs. Cole herself does most 
of the clipping. She loves the touch of her flowers as well 
as the feel of fresh earth. When she bas done clipping 
she gives the flowers away. The hospitals, the schools, 
her friends, her tradesmen, any sick person of whom she 
may hear casually, receive impartially the largess of 
bloom. Since the Centennial opened she has sent flowers 
for all occasions. All the floral decorations in honor of 
Mrs. McKinley’s visit were of her planning, and largely of 
her supplying. One especially striking bit of it was the 
use of yucca-stalks. They were cut whole, and massed in 
open brass stands all along the stairway, with a backing 
of reed-stalks. 

Mrs. Cole has very many other claims to attention. She 
is » woman of the broadest culture and the most marked 
originality, withal singularly majestic and beautiful. 
Her miniature, by a famous French artist, is one of the 
gems in the Woman’s Building. She dresses mostly in 
white, after a fashion that would be overwhelming to a 
woman less striking, but which befits her individuality 
exceedingly well. She is tall, of a gracious presence, with 
beautiful white hair, a fresh complexion, and a figure on 
classic lines. It is, however, her manner and conversa- 
tion that most impress one. A visiting artist said, after 
listening to her and seeing her pass, ‘‘ There is the Greek 
ideal of maternity incarnute.” 





ROBABLY the youngest private secretary ever en- 

tered on the record of the Department of State in 
Washington is littlke Ye We-Chong, the only son of the 
minister from the ‘* Land of the Morning Calm,” as Korea 
is fondly called by her native-born. This sthall boy is 
only nine years old, and last fall knew nothing of the Eng- 
lish language; but after six months’ schooling he is be- 
ginning to speak and write, and has a greater command of 
the language than his father, who knows almost nothing of 
it. Unlike most of the rising generation, he considers it 
a great treat to go to school, and is quick and bright and 
eager to learn. The little fellow has adopted the Amer- 
ican style of dress, and is fast picking up the ways of 
young Americans, too, though many times his manners 
would put theirs to shame. He is devoted to his mother, 
who, with his father, used very often to accompany him 
to school. Like most Korean fathers, Minister Ye Pool- 
Chin is very strict, and the young secretary stands very 
much in awe of him. He is a chubby little lad, and 
though not handsome, has an intelligent face. Madame 
Ye is often seen walking with her husband in lowa Cir- 
cle, where their house is situated; and it must be a great 
change from the ordinary life of a» Korean woman, who 
is allowed to go out only after nightfall, when the dogs 
are loosed to clean the streets. 


If American wild birds are not protected, it will not be 
for lack of legislation and agitation. Perhaps the report 
of Professor Frank M. Chapman, of the New York Mu- 
seum of Natural History, to the effect that he counted 
forty varieties of birds on women’s hats during the course 
of two afternoon walks in this city, may startle the wear- 
ers into a sense that they are consenting to cruelty, even 
more than the public work of the Audubon Society, or the 
pathetic petition to the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
written by Senator Hoar in the names of the birds of that 
commonwealth, appealing for protection to the well 
known philanthropy of the people of the State, and signed 
with the names of thirty-seven feathered citizens. It is 
this petition that has the credit of securing the law, recent- 
ly enacted in Massachusetts, prohibiting the wearing of 
song and insectivorous birds on women’s hats. 


The object of the new home for working-girls just 
opened in Denver, Colorado, is to give comfortable quar- 
ters to young women who are working for such slender 
wages as four or five dollars a week. Furnished rooms 
are offered for only two dollars amonth. There ure plea- 
sant Pom Sapam oe to which all working-girls are free- 
ly invited; and the home, which contains thirty-two rooms, 
has already fifteen inmates. 


Among the pastels which Rosa Bonheur has been re 
cently exhibiting in Paris, the most interesting, from an 
American point of view, is the picture of bison ona snowy 

lain, for which she secured models from Buffalo Bill's 

fild West Show when this was in Paris. She visited the 
exhibition frequently, and the result proves that she made 
a careful ute of Colonel Cody’s troop of buffalo. Al- 
though Mile. Bonheur is seventy-five years old, her work 
shows no decline in merit. 


The New York Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor is doing a good work down at West 
Coney Island, where its Convalescent Children’s: Home 
accommodates fifty sickly little ones from the city streets, 
and its Mothers’ Home offers to sixty mothers and their 
babies a refuge and rest-house from care, drudgery, 
and want. The association also gives each week three 
ocean parties, when it takes to its own beach, with its 
ocean - front of 350 feet, a company of 500 women and 
children, and gives them a day in the pure air and a 
wholesome, hearty lunch as well. The backward season 
has had its effect upon the subscription-list, but the mem- 
bers of the association hope that the heated term will 
awaken the compassion of the well-to-do for the denizens 
of the slums. The work of the association shows an in- 
crease this year in the vacation schools, which are ten now, 
against six last season. These schools keep children out 
of mischief and evil associations, and their instruction in 
sewing, drawing, designing, kindergarten-work, clay-mod- 
elling, book-keeping, and the like is most. helpful. 
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THE LIBRARY IN A 
COUNTRY TOWN. 
N one of his books, Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner says that every 
country town should support a thea- 
tre; that the representation of mimic 
life will take the place of the talk on 
real life, which is called gossip, but is 
really only an interest in humanity. 
The theatre is not always a possibil- 
ity, but a collection of books can be 
made that may serve the same purpose 
even better. Asin many other matters, 
it is the first step that costs, and the 
first hundred books will be the most 
difficult to obtain. But from that point 
it is surprising how fast a library can 
grow 
With the delight of adding to the 
store, one is inclined to accept all gifts 
thankfully — indiscriminately. Yet 
there will come a time when weed- 





CONVALESCENT’S JACKET. 
For pattern and description see No, V. on pattern-sheet Supplement 


OPEN AND SIDE-FASTENED DRAWERS. 
For patterns and description see No. VII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


ing and pruning will be neces 
sary for healthful growth. 
The selection and exclusion 
need not bring forth such a 
storm of criticism as has attack 
ed the librarian of the Carnegie 
Free Library. Though the 
books on his black list are not 
well chosen, the idea is not only 
correct but worthy of imitation, 
‘There is no more certain way 
to advertise a book than for the 
fact to be known that it has 
been excluded from a library, 
but if the books are well chosen 
in the first place there will be 
no question of weeding in the 
future, and consequent notori- 
ety. In the city libraries new 
aud popular books must be 
kept for the demand of the 
public; but where the number 
of books to be purchased is lim 
ited they can be more discrim 
inately chosen, and this can be 
done in the country library 
This is distinctly a novel- 
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VARIOUS STYLES OF CHEMISES. 





DRESSING SACQUE. 
For pattern and description see No. XVII. on 
pattern-shcet Supplement. 
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COMBINATION GARMENT. 
For pattern and description see No. XIV. on pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 








Fre. 2—YOKE NIGHT-GOWN. 
For patterns and description see No. VIL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


For patterns and description see No. XVIII. on pattern-sheet Supplement 





reading age, and even the austere pro- 
fessor lightens his hour of relaxation 
with a good novel—very frequently a 
love-story. In spite of the talk of de- 
(oa. one cannot thoroughly be- 
ieve in it who has witnessed the eager- 
ness with which the historical romances 
are sought. And although a few years 
ago the erotic novel was a favorite, the 
romances of Weyman, Crockett, and 
Parker, or a pure love-story like The 
Kentucky Cardinal and Singular 
Life, or a filial love-story of Margaret 
Ogilvie, will now be asked for by the 
same class of readers. What is the 
reason? Has their taste changed? Has 
— opinion anything to do with it? 

think public opinion and taste are 
both responsible. The desire to read 
what every one else is reading creates 
a larger demand. 

In this respect the country library 
exerts a good or bad iufluence as the 












OPEN-SLEEVED COMBING SACQUE. 


For pattern and description see No III. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





SHORT SKIRTS OF CAMBRIC AND CREPE. 
For pattern and description see No. X. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 
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Fic. 3.—EMBROIDERED NIGHT-GOWN. 


books are carefully or carelessly 
chosen. The request for a good 
book can be easily and happily 
granted by the librarian if he bas 





FICHU CORSET COVER. 
For pattern and description see No. 
1X, on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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BACK VIEW OF SEA-SIDE COSTUME ON FRONT PAGE 


a number of good books from which to choose. They may or may not be goo) 
literature, but there is no reason why certain ones should appear on the shelves of 
the country library at all. Of what use are the weak silly novels of impossible 
love episodes; the tales of erring, unfaithful wives, vindicated and released from 
irksome bonds; the improbable adventures of impossible heroes in uncertain situa. 
tions; the wearisome tirades against either sex; the vilely written, coarsely worded 
novek the far-fetched plots requiring alternate lines of italics? 

No one is better, many may be worse, for the reading of such books. Genuine men 
and women can successfully compete as heroes and heroines, and new fields of action 
present fascinating possibilities for adventures. Good books are almost numberless; 
the bad ones, thank Heaven—or discriminating publishers, are in the minority. 


MIDSUMMER 
GOWNS. 


‘OME charm- 
WK) ing designs 
for midsummer 
gowns, shown on 
page 657, were 
sketched at Alt- 
man's. One of 
white mousseline 
de soie is made 
up over white silk 
and trimmed with 
entre - deux of 
black lace. The 
collar is of black 
satin; the belt of 
a dull yellow sat- 
in. With = this 
gown thie hat is of 
white straw trim- 
med with wings 
and an aigrette. 

In pale blue 
lawn made over 
white silk is a 
smart gown, with 
collar and epau 





LACE-TRIMMED SILK SHORT AND LONG SKIRTS. 


lettes of lace, and lace entre- 
deux. A white sash makes the 
gown more ‘‘dressy,” while the 
hat of rough white straw is 
trimmed with a ruche and 
feathers and white silk poppies 
with black centres. 

A white striped lawn with 
pattern of mauve chrysanthe- 
mums is made up over mauve 
taffeta. Insertion and frills of 
lace, and collar and belt of 
mauve taffeta. 

Green is always cool looking, 
and a charming little gown of 
pale green lawn is exceedingly 
dainty. The large collar of 
white mousseline is extremely 
novel in effect, with ends cross- 
ing over the bust and tying ina 
bow at the back. The hat with 
this costume is white Leghorn 
trimmed with mousseline plissé 
and white tips. 

A grass-cloth gown made 
over white taffeta is also very 
smart, and the appliqué, jabot, 
and epauleties of lace are of 
beige color to match the mate- 
rial. Collar and belt of white 
satin. The hat is of tan straw 
—open- work — trimmed with 
white tips and shaded green 
taffeta bows 


FRENCH SEA-SIDE 
COSTUME. 
See illustration on front page. 


A LINEN gown, blue and 
JAX white, a design of Miles. 
Emma and Marie Weille, of 
Paris, is exceedingly attractive. 
The skirt, which is separate 
from the lining, is trimmed with 
entre-deux of écru guipure lace 
bordered with narrow black 
velvet ribbon. The insertion 
is at either side of ,the front 
breadth and around the front 
of the skirt. Over the hips are 
pleatings of sheer muslin, and 





FROCK FOR GIRL 
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FROM 6 TO 7 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No, VL on pattern-sheet 


Supplement. 


DINNER OR RECEPTION GOWN IN PRINCESSE STYLE. 
For back view, pattern, and description see No. XII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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a puff of the same outlined with the guipure 
and velvet. This trimming extends to the 
back of the skirt, and is graduated to be 
more becoming to the figure than if it were 
put straight around A most elaborate 
waist has a deep sailor collar in the back, 
und wide rounding revers in front made of 
the lace aud velvet and edged with a white 
ruffle. and a full vest of the white. The col 
lar and Jong wide sash are of white ribbon 

A Virot hat is worn with this gown, of 
white straw trimmed with white tulle and a 
bird -of- paradise 


LONDON CRIES AND 


SIGHTS 
BY EMMA J. GRAY 
I 

LTHOUGH London is populated with 

an English-speaking race, its pro 
nuvciation and accent seem strange to Amer 
ican ears. And not alone does this pecul 
iarity apply to the section around Bow 
Church, where all born within the sound of 
Bow Bells are termed cockneys, but it is true 
of all Londoners. Having once heard the 


STREET 


Englishman speak, his twang is unmistaka- | 


ble. whether met ov the Continent, in Amer 
ica, or In his own great city. 

But the cultivated Londoner does not 
claim as much distinction in the matter of 
voice as do the common classes, the street 
criers, one of which, for example, has for bis 
stock in trade a lumbersome-looking book 
of songs, and from a throat that sounds 
hoarse and sore comes his long-drawn cry, 

Three ‘un-derd an’ fif-ty songs for a pen- 
nv!” But as he is a trickster, be really 
says, ‘ Three under fifty songs for a penny,” 
and the clumsy, loosely folded song book 
has easily deceived the unwary Then, 
too, ‘‘ A penny for a shillin’ "lusterated mag 
azine” is another familiar ery, and ‘' Spes 
hill ‘dishun! ‘Orrible railway haccident!” 

A blowin’ up of the 'Ouses of Parliament !” 
or some other tragedy, causes the ready sale 
of the evening papers 

The newsmen, by-the-way, have a novel 
arrangement with which they readily sup 
ply their customers who are seated on the 
tops of stages, or buses, as the word is here 
It is a pole about six feet long, with three 
or more metal catches about « foot apart. 
These catches cortain the different news 
papers. This pole is lifted with the news- 
paper end towards the purchaser; he takes 
out the paper he desires, and then drops a 
penny ia the linen bag which is attached to 
the extreme end of the pole, or sometimes 
the penny is thrown down to the newsman, 
who has become #n expert at catching coin, 
or the conductor may settle the paper-bill, 
and then at once reimburse himself from the 
passengers 

Turning from the shop window into which 
you have been looking, your attention is at- 
tracted to the coster-monger, or costard- 
monger, as he was originally termed; he is 
among the most noticeable of London sights, 
and peculiar in belonging only to this city. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


either side, with the smal] one in front. 
These carts are filled with all sorts of pro- 


| duce, but particularly devoted to the carri- 


age of milk and cream, and they always have 
the name of the dairy from which they come 
painted on them. A large can is always seen 
in the centre, and surrounded: by tin mea- 
sures—pints, quarts, and two quarts—so be- 
ing in readiness to quickly supply custom 


| ers. These carts are pushed by men or big 


Milk 
Irish 
milkmaids, while vo longer a 


boys, and the not unmusical cry of * 
ow-oo !” attracts immediate attention. 
and Welsh 


| common sight, on account, we are sorry to 


| milk-pails dangled. 


say, of their too frequent visits on ale-houses, 
are yet occasionally seen, one such passing 
our way while we were in the Regent's Park 
section. She wore a yoke across her shoul- 
ders, from either side of which her shining 
Her head was covered 
with a white-swaw round hat; ber skirts 
were short—about half-way below her knee 

her feet were large, but thickly shod; and 
her broad back, strong arms, and ruddy, 
smiling face told us that at least there lived 


| one woman who could smile beneath a yoke. 





| penny !” 





He is generally seen with his mouth wide 


open, calling at the top of his lungs what 
ever his ‘rade may be. Sometimes in the 
better districts it is fresh vegetables or fruit, 


both of which he undersells the small shop- | 


keeper’, or deceives the people into thinking | 


that he does; but oftener than otherwise he 
has flowers and plants for sale, particularly 
paims in great variety, and generally their 


tempting healthful condition causes people | 


to by But the coster-monger’s wares in 
the Whitechapel district are altogether a dif- 
ferent matter; in that or similar sections you 
can buy from them anything from a pin to 
cats’ meat, of which there is a large quantit 
annually consumed, £100,000 worth of boi 
ed horses being eaten by the London cats 
every year. The cheaper vegetables are 
called out here to a little rhyme; for ex- 
ample : 


*Cabbages, oh! tarnips! 
With mutton we nice turnips eat; 
Beef and carrota never cloy; 
Cabbage comes up with sammer meat, 
With winter, nice savoy.’ 


And the roast-potato coster-monger is a 
real blessing to the poor, for he has his little 
stove on the barrow, and potatoes which he 
roasts, keeps hot, and offers one with butter 
and salt to taste, all for a penny. 

The coster-monger’s costume is generally 
au old cap; a short coat—something like a 
double-breasted jacket, and sometimes orna- 
mented down the front with two or more 
rows of light pearl buttons ; trousers sup- 
posed to be long, but in reality always short, 
possibly owing to their advanced age, color 
doubtful; shoes much worn, and also notice- 
ably broad and short to stubbiness. He is 
always accompanied by his donkey and two- 
wheeled barrow, which, though only about 
five feet long and four feet wide, can carry 
a Jarge quantity of material. The coster- 
monger is not among the rare sights of Lon- 
don, for unless the neighborhood is partic- 
ularly exclusive, the traveller constantly 
meets and bears him. It is often possible, 
too, to see him feed his donkey just wher- 
ever he happens to stand. They seem to be 
very fond of these animals. As we passed 
by the other day,we saw the owner hug and 
kiss his donkey, and then feed him long cu- 
cumbers and grasses 

There are numberless three-wheeled hand- 
carts used in London, the large wheels on 


~ 





Often the cries are difficult to distinguish, 
and one must look to see what is for sale 
before deciding what has been said; and 
particularly is this the case if you are in a 
third-class neighborhood, where cries unfa- 
miliar elsewhere are there frequently heard, 
as ‘Knives and scissors to grind” is pro- 
nounced “ Sisthers to grind,” ‘‘O’ clo’” 
meaning old clothes for sale. ‘‘ A penny for 
‘arf a score fine warnuts.” The chimney- 
sweeper'’s early-morning call, ‘‘ Sw-e-e-p !” 
and the ‘ Dust-o!’’ as also “‘ Umbrellaster- 
mend !” ‘‘ En endy shoo-sun frer penny !” 
*‘Clean yer pipe; a penny for two—on’y a 


penny a box!” ‘ Clean yer boots; shine 
‘em, sir!” * Pip-pins, all ’ot !” and ‘‘Buy a 
broom !"—the last mentioned sung to a not 
unmusical tune. 

Among the old London cries, notice is 
made of the venders of hair brdoms, brushes, 
sieves, and clothes-horses, singing the lines : 


* All cleanly folk must like my ware, 
For wood is sweet and clean ; 
Time was when platters served Lord Mayor 
Aud, as I've heard, a Queen.” 


The pots - and - kettles - to- mend man is a 
curiosity, as he looks like a bundle of old 


| clothes, and makes a sharp bargain whenever 


he can: 


“ Your coppers, kettles, pots, and stewpans— 
The old shall serve instead of new pans, 
I'm very moderate in my charge 
For mending small as well as large.” 


These men carry all their tools, etc., with 
them on a small hand-cart, and are a great 
convenience to busy housewives. The 
knives-to-grind man is ordinarily seen with 
a pipe in his mouth. It is oftener than other- 
wise you hear the cry, ‘‘ Kuives to grind,” 
but once in a while he follows these words 
with a singsong sort of rhyme: 


* Young gentlemen, attend my cry, 

And bring forth all your knives; 
The barber's razors too I grind; 

Bring out your scissors, wives.” 


The flower women are generally old, coarse 
and common looking, and seem a strange 
contrast to the delicate narcissuses, lilies-of- 


ILL-TEMPERED BABIES 
are not desirable in any home. Insufficient nourish- 
ment produces ill temper. Guard against fretful chil- 
dren by feeding nutritious and digestible food. The 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the most 
successful of all infant foods.—{ Adv.]} 





Apvice To Motners.—Mrs. WINSLOw’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
har Pk a colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
—({Adv. 





Ser of 12 Portfolios, 16 full photos, each 13% x 
11, 192 pages in all—subject, “ Beautiful Paris,” edition 
cost $100,000—given absolutely free, with beautiful 
case, by Dowatns Soar Mro. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
to their customers. Write for particulars.—{ Adv.) 
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“ C’gar lights; ‘ere y’ar’, sir; a | 


| drops of lemon juice. 


the - valley, moss - rose buds, and the other 
matchless English flowers they offer for sale. 
Over and again we have been attracted by 
their cry, ‘‘Come, buy my flowers,” only to 
turn away with the thought we could not 
take flowers from such people, and look up 
the streets and down the streets, so often 
vainly, to find a better exchange. 

Amoug the old flower cries was, “‘ Will 
you buy beau-pot?” and we are told that 
this is still called in out-of-the-way districts. 
It means a nosegay of sweet-smelling herbs 
and flowers, us rosemary, sweet-brier, violets, 
mignovette, and balm. 


AN EAST-INDIAN DISH. 


Mulligatawny No. 1.—Prepare on the pre- 
vious day some good veal stock; cut 2 com- 
mon -sized onions into fine rings and fry 
them in 2 ounces of good fresh butter; just 
as they are turning of a golden color stir in 
3 table-spoonfuls of the best mulligatawny 
paste you can procure. Barrie’s Madras 
mulligatawny paste is the best for this pur- 
pose. If, however, you cannot get it, then 
take 2 en cag / table-spoonfuls of good 
curry powder, aud mix it to a paste very 
gradually with a little veal stock aud a few 
If you do not wish 
the soup to be very highly seasoned use less 
powder. When you have stirred the paste 
or powder, as the case may be, into the fry- 
ing-pan with the onions, add gradually 
enough of the stock to make the mixture 
about the consistency of a mayonnaise sauce. 
If you like your soup rather sweet, add some 
currant jelly, about a dessert-spoonful ; the 
same quantity of good chutney should also 
be added, and 3 pints of the veal, stock. 


| Let it all simmer together for twenty min- 








utes. Pound during this time 4 ounces of 
cocoanut or 4 ounces of sweet almonds in a 
mortar, moistening with milk; strain the 
mixture into the soup, and then take it off 
the fire; pass it through a tin strainer into a 
clean bowl; skim carefully, and when heat- 
ing for use thicken with butter and flour. 
Allow to reach boiling-point, then take off 
the fire, and having put a small cupful of 
fresh cream into the soup-tureen, pour the 
soup on to it. Well-boiled rice is generally 
sent to table with this mulligatawny, but 





Vor. X¥X., No. 3. 


many people prefer it without such an ad- 
dition. 

Mulligatawny No. 2.—Make your soup as 
in the above receipt, but add to it the best 
parts of a chicken, yoga thus: Take a 
young chicken, cut it into meat joints as if 
for fricassee, soak the pieces in cold water 
for twenty minutes, then slice up 2 onions, 
and put them in a stewpan over a good fire 
with 2 ounces of butter. Put in the bits of 
chicken, and fry with the onions until of a 
golden - yellow color. Then pick out the 
chicken, and stew it gently in either a broth 
made on purpose for it from tue trimmings 
cut off, with salt to taste, or else simmer it 
in some of the actual soup; then, when ten- 
der enough, put the chicken into the tureen 
aud pour the soup over it. 

Mulligatawny No. 3.— Proceed as in the 
two former receipts, only instead of using a 
chicken use a tender young rabbit or hare, 
prepared in precisely the same way, jointing 
it very carefully to avoid having small bones 
in the soup. 

Mulligatawny No. 4.—To make chicken 
mulligatawny without any other stock, cut 
the fowl up in small pieces, and fry these 
with a sliced onion in a table-spoonful of 
butter in a stewpan. Take the chicken up 
aud stir into the butter 2 teaspoonfuls of 
curry powder; cook butter, curry paste, and 
onions together for about five minutes, then 
stir in 2 pints of warm water, add the pieces 
of chicken, and if they are not covered add 
more water. Allow this mixture to come to 
a boil, then simmer by the side of the fire very 
gently for thirty minutes. During this time 
pound 2 ounces of sweet almonds in a mor- 
tar with a small cupful of milk and a pinch 
of sugar. Let it stand till ulred. hen 
the chicken is quite tender stir in a dessert- 
spoonful of chutney, a teaspoonful of red- 
currant jelly, and a teaspoonful of lime 
juice. Simmer for five minutes, and then 
strain the whole off into a bowl. Pick out 
the best bits of chicken and put them on 
one side. Skim the surface of the liquor, 
and when perfectly free from grease thicken 
it by adding a table-spoonful of butter and 
1 of flour, stirring it into the soup slowly. 
Strain in last of all, through muslin, the al- 
mond milk. Cocoanut milk can be used in- 
stead of almond if preferred. Allow the 
soup to come to a boil, and then serve, 





Yours for 
Good Health 


The danger to digestion and health that menaces those who eat lard-shortened 


or lard-fried food is happily not found in Cottolene. 


and the highest grade cotton-seed oil. 


Made of the best beef suet 
Cottolene is a pure, clean and healthful 


eens food product, containing neither the greasiness or odor of lard nor its 
indigestible qualities, and is strongly endorsed by cooking experts and physicians. 
The genuine 1s sold everywhere in one to ten pound tins, with our trade-marks—‘Cottolene” and 


steer's in 


‘plant wreath—on every tin. Not guaranteed ifsold in any otherway. Made only by 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
St. Louis. New York. 
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Baker’s Teas, Spices or 
Baking Powder 

and Earn a Girls’ Bicycle; or 

sell 7 lbs. for a Boys’ Bicycle; 

ra Ladies’ or Gents’ 


and Chain 
2% lbs. for a Solid Silver Watch 
and Chain; bs. an 
Gramophone. 


We the ‘ess or freight 
on cash orders.” Send FS » a 


Sor particu % 
W. G. BAKER, 
(Dept.42.) Springfield, Mass. 
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HARPER’S 
PERIODICALS 


MAGAZINE, - $4 00 a Year 
WEEKLY, - $4 00a Year 
BAZAR, - - $4 00a Year 
ROUND TABLE, $2 00 a Year 
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RELIABLE, WATERPROOF, SOFT 
AS KID, EASILY WASHED. 


For sale by deal- 
ers everywhere. 
Send 25 cents for ff 
sample pair to 
CANFIELD 
RUBBER CO. 


73 Warren St. 
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| FM > \ v0 nravion—aocs vor suninn 


A decided advance over all other undergar- 
ments. Prevents colds and secures comfort 
and health. 

All moisture (whether from perspiration or 
sudden drenching) passes through the woollen 
fleece-lining to the cotton on the outside, and 
the part next to the body becomes almost in- 
stantaneously dry. 

Made in shirts and drawers, vests and pants, 
combination suits and night-robes; all sizes 
and weights, for men, women, and children, in 
white, écru, and colored. 

For sale by leading Dry-Goods, Furnishing, 
and Clothing Stores. 


THOS. A. PEARCE & CO. 


Manufacturers, Philadelphia. 
WM. EWART & SON, Ltd. (Underwear Department, 
J. B. Seward, Mgr.), i15 and 117 Franklin Street, 
New York, Sole Agents for United States. 


are indispen- 
sable in every 
lady’s waist, 
and are espe- 
cially neces- © 
sary in bicy- 
cling, golf and 
other athletics 




















we 
have the largest manu- 
in the world from 











$160.00 
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It is a Pleasure 
TO SPEND MONEY 


For Things Worth It. 
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Is richly worth its cost. 

It is without a rival for 

wear, style, and finish. . . 
LOOK ON THE BACK for the ieters S. H. & M. 


It’s the Only Way to tell the Genrine. 


If your dealer will not supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. City. 


Be ONEITA’ 


ELASTIC RIBBED 


% e, Union Suits 


are complete undergar- 




























ments covering the entire 
and up. body like an adc itional skin. 
ADDRESS ; Perfectly elastic, fitting like 
-{ a glove, but softly and with- 
BEETHOVEN . out pressure. No buttons 
| . ag o front. ~~ for 
PIANO & ORGAN Co. - : Men, Jjomen anc oung 
& o (Pat. April 26, 1893.) People, Convenient to put 
P. oO. Box 1049. on, being entered at top and drawn on like trousers. 
made Unequaled to secure perfect fit for dresses, and com- 
Washington, N. J. fort in wearing smallest corsets. 
for | None genuine without word ‘‘ONBITA” in neck 
Send for Illustrated Booklet eaves 
underwear} — | ONEITA KNITTING MILLS, 1 orcese'sts Rew York 
and aannannnnnnna-ce aancna-g 
| 
general} | MAISON LAFERRIERE ee anneal 
} t Id 28, RUB TAITBOUT — PAR Food for Baby. if it is pale pos thin, or 
| § reminds its numerous American abn, ta who honour SO MATO'S BE. 
purposes. 4 this firm with their orders that they will always find there the} 
most .SPplendid assortment of the very latest novelties created in 
For aul by all leading retailers “ROBES” MANTEAUX ann COSTUMES 


GENUINE FARINA COLOGNE 


Inferior products and spur 
being sold as 


- dec eived 
Platz,” 


The words, 


the address of the great Farina distillery, 


dem Julichs-Platz”’ 














A lamp does not burn very | s###eeeeeeeesessececeoeenes 
ious imitations are now . + Sd 
“ Farina Cologne,” and so closely have well, and eats its head off + 4 H A R p E R ’ N : | Pom ts 
the bottles and labels been copied that even dealers are 4 hi 1 | 3 matled by 
“ gegenuber dem Julichs- in c imneys, unless you use * * | Se hieffelin & Con 
have not been copied because they constitute ; , + M @ | F arenes for 
“ity gerne the chimney made for it. ¢ AGAZINE ai caer 
(opposite the Jul e). | “y. ir. ig 
ic ) Index tells. + 4 Fiction, history, biography, travel, S | fA cd — 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa | @ popular science, poetry, and criticism »& Fiber fe. 
_ | # are capitally blended.—Outlook, N.Y. @& | 2 
3 $4.00 A YEAR oi. 
BOYS:GIRLS {riz tenn 3 = 
Watches, Clocks, Tea Sets, and Toilet Sets, | *#*####SSSERRSSeR0R080000008 were A nd 
wr anc orders. ow fs ‘ ‘ Ww 
bd yc . se oe, a rer OFFEES, Silk-Warp “Eudora” Cloth A= oy pony vont r agra BICY 
we m a hy ee Soft, rich, lustrous, firm, durable. ao Faliy" guaranteed: Shipped ——- 
31 & 33 Vesey St., New York, N.Y. P.O. Box ato. | Stamped “PkIESTLEY’s EupoRa” on the Selvedge. ALPINE CYCLE CO., Dept. 70 Cinetnnati,©. 











Being Seven Tales of Domestic Woe. 



































By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


PASTE JEWELS THE PURSUIT OF THE HOUSE-BOAT : 
Being Some Further Account of the Doings of the Associated Shades, 
under the Leadership of Sherlock Holmes, Esq. 

16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


16mo, Cloth, Ornamental. (/n Press.) | 


NEWELL. 






Illustrated by PETER 


A HOUSE-BOAT ON THE STYX 


Being Some Account of the Divers Doings of the Associated Shades. 
IHustrated by PETER NEWELL. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
The most readable book of the season.— Cincinnati Commercial-Gazette. 


A REBELLIOUS HEROINE 


A Story. Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Edges, $1 25. 


Told with all Mr. Bangs’s vivacity of style.—/nterior, Chicago. 


THREE WEEKS IN POLITICS 


IMustrated. 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 Cents. (/n “Harper's Black and 
White Series.’’) 
It is a clever tale, and, no doubt, perfectly true.—W. Y. 


Uncut 


7imes 


COFFEE AND REPARTEE 


iMustrated. 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 Cents. (/n “ Harper’s Black and 
White Series.’’) 


An exceptionally nice performance in the field of wit.—.Y. Sun. 


eee. rm peters BER Eepiishers, New Vows and epipe 8t 




















Every page abounds in whimsical turns of expression. —Chicago Journal. 


THE BICYCLERS 


And Three Other Farces. Illustrated by EDWARD PENFIELD. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


| There is fun without end in these farces.— Boston Journal. 


MR. BONAPARTE OF CORSICA 
Illustrated by H. W. MCVICKAR. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
| A most entertaining book of parody.—Critic, N. Y. 


THE WATER GHOST 


And Others. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
American Story-Tellers.”) 
Happy invention, novelty, variety, and a sense of ghostly fitness. —FZvangelist, N. Y. 


THE IDIOT 
Illustrated by F. T. RICHARDS. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


Effective repartee and most exquisite fooling. — Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 
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16mo0, 


(In “ Harper’ s 
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A HINT TO MOTHERS WITH MANY MARRIAGEABLE DAUGHTERS TO PLACE. 


Mes. SMtTH FULLY BRLIEVES THAT LF GIRLS ARE NOT PROMINENTLY BROUGHT FORWARD, THEIR MATRIMONIAL CHANOSS ARK BLENDER. 
At THE GREAT SEA-S(IDE RESORTS BU HAS ADOPTED THE QUADRAOVOLE FOR ATTRACTING GENKEAL ATTENTION, 


At each place next put a napkin. These shonld 
never be of the same pattern as the cloth, and each 
napkin should have concealed within it a piece of din- 
ner bread cut ina square chank, which, if properly hid 
in the napkin, will be whisked off to the floor by such 


THE INEXPERT WAITRESS 
By Awne Waneineron Wrrnener. 


VIl.—pinnen 





A MISGUIDED BURGLAR. 

Sear-faced Sikes, the burglar, was operating on the ground-floor of a 
house on Steenth Street the other night, making judicious selections from 
the articles of silver and alleged silver which he found in the di - 
room, when he inadvertently made a noise, which disturbed 


upstairs, 
He heard that somebody cautiously open a door, and then all wasstill, 





as if the body were | ‘Then a voice floated down the stair- 
Cure » 

* William, is that you ?” 

Without a second’s hesitation, the burglar replied, “ Yes, da "and 
began to move toward the door, hoping that his reply had the 
inquirer, who would then go back to bed, and wait for “ William” to 
come up stairs. Bat he was disappointed, 

The voice immediately let loose some piercing screams, and as the 
barglar rushed out inte the street, he said to himself: 

“That comes of my inexperience with the ways of husbands. Instead 
of replying * Yes, darling,’ I should have said, ‘ Of course it’s me; shut up 
and go to bed." That would have been more natnral and soothing, and 
I could have got away without giving myrelf a nervous fil,” 


ie 


We quarrelied for that I refosed to kill 

A bold mosquito that had ta’en his fill 

Upon her soft and luscions cheek, for I 

No reason saw why he, poor chap, should die 
For merely doing that which I would give 
My life to do, and so I let him live. 


“"Tis well,” quoth she, majestic in her scorn, 
As with head high she left me all forlorn, 
“That I shonld learn before it is too late 
The kind of man reserved for me by fate. 
The fair that fellow ever ill deserves 

Who'd let another feed on his preserves; 
And if you truly loved me well, I know 
You'd jealously have laid that skeeter low!” 


And then, alas, that insect bold came back, : 
And on her cheek renewed his vile attack, $ 


And I—O heedless wight—all hope did wreck: 
1 whacked 80 hard I nearly broke her neck! J 
— Qe 


“ How old are yon, little girl?” asked the kind lady of a three-year- 


“T's ‘most new.” 


“T's not old at all,” was the reply. 






























































































Tue service of dinner is the supreme test of your 
inefliciency. When you consider that the chief aim in 
life of most men and of many women is to dine, you 
: will at once understand how unlimited is the scope of 
your inefficiency in thie connection. From the setting 
of the iable to the service of the coffee there are oppor- 
tunities for a hondred irritating mistakes, and if you 
are alive to your opportunities you can, by making 
so litth: as ten per cent. of them, fill the hearts of 
your employers with undieguised and undisguisable 
woe 

Your firet lack of care is shown in the spreading of 
the clth. If you place thie on the table 80 that at 
one corner ite ends flop over on the floor, and at an- 
other diagonally across there is barely enough to cover 
the mahogany, you will have taken the initial step in 
failing to please. A series of wrinkles in the cloth 
should be your nextcare. These wrinkles or corruga- 
tions should never be so deep as to cause comment 
A depth sufficient to conceal a thrippenny silver piece 
je sufficient, and if the whole cloth ls #0 arranged as to 
make the pattern an annoyance to the eye, you will not 
fall below the standard set. The quickest method of 
wrinkling a cloth will be found in hauling it out of the 
Hnen-drawer by one of ite corners, the drawer being 
' but a quarter opened. Then grasp ite middle with 
' your fiet ss a child grasps his juck-stones, give the 

whole thing a shake with all your strength, and toss it 
onte the table. If you can, see to it that any mouse- 
holes in the cloth ave placed in the most couspicnuus 
j positions 
j The cloth on, place the candelabra and cen're-plece 
In position, the centre ph ce about six inches off the 
: centre, and the caudelabra at irregular intervals, Be 
careful that no two of the candies are of the same 
| length, and forget to light at least one of them. A 
: small ball of paper placed in the candle socket will 
cauee it to lean to one side like the tower of Pisa, 
which will ensure the dripping of. the wax npon the 
; cloth or down the sides of the candlesticks In odd 
aud amusing shapes. If you do not.care to have the 
melted wax drip onto the table-cloth, you can add to 
the embarrassment of your mistress by placing the 
ealt-cellar or the olive-dish immediately beneath it. 


She. “ it oemratwwiy @ To we, Ma. Wroxs, 
He. “ Do vou mean rtf” 





” 


cuexts os may not be aware of your custom. This is 
often provocative of mach outward amasement, and 
lends spice to the function. 

If wine is consumed, place two decanters upon the 
table, one for sherry and the other for claret. A popn- 
lar inefficiency consists in making an occasional error 
in the filling of these, and very amusing results have 
followed the substitution of rye whiskey for the sherry, 
and blackberry brandy for the claret. 

Place a snfficient number of knives,forks,and spoons 
beside each plate, and don’t hesitate, if the guest is 
puzzled over which fork to use for fish or which for 
salad, to inform him as to the etiquette in a stage- 
whisper. 

Then, having set the table, shat all the windows, pull 
down the shades, light the gaa, and Jet the room stand 
until it begins to simmer, at which point announce 
that dinner is served. 

When the family and gnests are seated, suddenly re- 
member that you have forgotten something, and busy 
yourself for the next five minutes remembering it. 
Thix done, grasp the rope of the dumb-waiter, rattle it 
viciously until the cook's attention is attracted, and 
call down the shaft whatever instructions yon think 
she need® Return to the dining-room and pour iced- 
water until the pontding of the dumb-waiter in the 
pantry signals that the first course bax come np from 
the kitchen. Thies will, in all probability, consist of 
oysters on the half-ehell, which should bé served on 
the flat shell, so that they may dry and assume a rub- 
bery aspect before serv The number of them for 
each guest should v . Four on one plate, seven on 
another, and #0 on, “Fake care, however, to see that 
Mr. Man receives the plate containing the greatest 
number. This will serve to pacify him in case he ob- 
serves your mistake, With the oysters serve a trayfn! 
of condiments, and invariably see to it that the cork 
of the Tabaseo-satice ‘bottle ix loose, eo that, while 
one drop is sufficient for all persons not salamanders, 
those who nse it will, throngh the dropping ont of the 
cork, get enough of it to burn out the interior of a 
fire-proof safe-deposit vanit. Lemons are alsw served 
with oysters. A particularly chuice bit of inefficiency 
can here be shown by serving them in halves with the 





MA 
N\A \ 


NOT ENCOURAGING, 


He, “Tt w vemy Piestant To meer vou, Mus Dawxiuns.” 


She. “ CRRTAINLY, BINGO MEETING YOU MEANS THAT YOU Ane GOING ONE Way ann I anoTueR.” 


: 


A WARM 


Gertrude. “ Geonak 


lemon-squeezers on the tray. Serve this course as 
rapidly as you can, and, if possible, begin the removal 
of the plates before the guests have finished. 

The soup course comes next. If served from the 
table by your hostess, place the tureen in front of her, 
and spend two minates finding the ladle. If served 
from the pantry by yourself, bring it In Ina state of 
commotion. To do this, keep the 
plate in a constantly oscillating 
condition,so that the soup — 
to be a wobbling disk of liquid. 
If you think it teo hot to serve at 
once, let it stand in the pantry for 
five minntes,and devote your time 
to serving the olives or washing 
the oyster-plates. 

The fish course may be served 
with the same degree of aban- 
don, In most houses the platter 
is carried from guest to guest by 
the waitress, aud is often very 
long and very narrow, There- 
fore hold it in one of two ways— 
with a firm grip at one end, which 
will enable you to thrust it like an 
arrow between two persons who 
may happen to be conversing, or 
with one hand at each end, as a 
washer-woman carries a heavy 
basket, by which means you can 
make almost everybody uncom- 
fortable by shoving them with 
your elbows. If, as has already 
been indicated, you observe that 
one of the guests is abwut to ure 
the dessert-fork for fish, give him 
a gentle poke when passing the 
eance, and inform him of his 
error. course, owing to 
the rather awkward shape of the 
platter, is as convenient a time as 
any to drop a spoon or a fork onto 
the floor. If the fork i+ of solid 
silver, drop it on the hard-wood, 
where its sterling quality will ring 
out loud and trne, instead of on 
the rug, where it will make no 
more noise than if it were pewter. 

(To be continued.) 


—~s 


“Yon have all sorts of pie, I 
see by the sign in the window,” 
said the facetious customer, as he 
went into a bakery and addressed 
one of the young women who 
stood behind the counter. 

“Yes, sir. What kind do you 
want?” 

“I will take a magpie, if you 
please.” 

At this remark another young 
woman svickered, but the other 

ri turned to her ore and 

g Be ‘ou 
wanted.” TOLLED 





SAID HE MIGHT DROP INTO TRA.” 
Stanley. “He'd BETTER Be CAREFUL—BE MIGHT B8OALD HIMSELF.” 





“ WERE THERE ANY GOOTLOOKING GIRLS AT YOUR uoTEL 7?” 
. Yra, INDEED, MY DEAR FELLOW—PERFROT BE1.1.E8—TEN, ALL 
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. var Paik Ky Vee 
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RECEPTION. 








WROTE HIS OWN PROVERBS. 


“ Ile gives twice that gives quickly,” urged the col- 4 
lector, earnestly. 
“Troe,” responded Snagge, calmly, “buat I've often 
noticed. that he that gites slowly very frequently 
doesn't have to give at all.” 





Riese eat 


PLENTY 


